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The Outlook. 


E according to statistician Mulhall, who is writing 
Cup the “ Progress of the United States ” in 
Pthe columns of the North American Review, 
Sthe Middle States, which he treats in the 
Xcurrent number, and which he enumerates 

-New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland and the District of Oo- 
iumbia — equal the British Isles in area, and 
Spain in population; their mineral output 
is double that of France, and their manu- 
factures exceed in value those of Germany 
and France. In 1893 these States expended 
for public schools $43,000,000; as a result, 
more than 97 per cent. of the native-born 
white population can read and write. Penn- 
sylvania alone in the single industry of 
hardware produces an annual value of $388- 
000,000, or an average of $74 per inhabitant; 
the average in Great Britain is $19, and in 
Germany $10. Mr. Mulhall shows that, in 
spite of labor-saving machinery, the num- 
ber of operatives has increased in these 


States in forty years — from 418,000 in 1850 | The slave pens at Kano will be torn down. 
— or terrorized” by” 


On the rocks near Hermosilio, in Mexico, in- 
scriptions have been discovered which are 
believed to be nearly two thousand years 
old, and the characters of which are Chinese. 
This in itself would be but one of many 
reasons for suspecting a Chinese origin of 
the Aztec race. Additional evidence has 
come to light, however, which tends to con- 
firm this suspicion. Mr. F. W. Christian, of 
the Polynesian Society, has spent two years 
of research among the Pacific islands. He 
reports from Sydney that he has found an- 
cient records, specimens of handiwork and 
weapons, which prove that the Chinese and 
Japanese were extensive traders in the 
South Sea islands thousand of years ago, 
and that “evidence of a decisive nature 
was secured’ which shows that the Chinese 
emigrated and colonized extensively in 
those days, and that they established trade 
relations with Central America by way of 
the Caroline Islands. This information may 
settle the long-standing controversy as to 
the origin of the ancient Mexic civilization 
and race. ; 

The people of Augusta were fortunate in secur- 
ing for their centennial orator Uhief Jus- 
tice Melville Weston Faller, and in attract- 
ing to the ceremonies on Wednesday last 
80 many natives of the city who have not 
visited their former homes for many years. 
Truly, as the Ohief Justice said, “ the path- 
way that leads to her door has never been 
forgotten by Augusta’s sons, no matter how 
far afield they may have ventured. The 
skies have changed above them, not their 
hearts.” The orator’s historical sketch of 
the city, and his references to the late 
James G. Blaine, were particularly inter- 
esting. The city, too, was fortunate in 
having for a presiding officer of the 
day Hon. J. W. Bradbury, the oldest living 
ex-United States senator; he is 95 years 
old. Before 1797 Augusta was part of Hal- 
lowell. Its earliest name was Oushnoc; 
when incorporated, it was changed to Har- 
rington, and later to Augusta. Its charter 
as a city was obtained in 1849. The present 
home population is about 11,000. 





“Counsellor” Antonio’s rebellion in Northern 
Brazil, which had reached serious propor- 
tions, has been practically suppressed by 
the capture of Canudos, the stronghold of 
the rebels, in the State of Bahia. Antonio 
posed as a Messiah. He had his twelve 


apostles, and set out, two or three years 
ago, to “reform” society. One of his doc- 
trines was that the people should not pay 
taxes; consequently, when some sixty po- 
licemen were sent to collect the revenue 
by force, the “‘ Counsellor’s”’ followers re- | 
pelled them with arrows. in the following 
year he defeated with great slaughter a 
government force of five hundred soldiers 
sent against him. His disciples grew in 
numbers, and were uniformly successful 
in battle. He promised them that death in 
his service would last but three months; 
they should then return to life; hence the 
fanatical courage with which since last 
November they have kept at bay an army 
of 20,000 federal soldiers. The insurrec- 
tion is now thought to be over. 





A decree of emancipation has been sent through 
Sokoto-land by Sir George Goldie, the 
British administrator in Nigeria. How 
much is implied by this will appear from 
several considerations — first and chiefly, 
that Kano, the capital of Sokoto, has been 
the busiest slave mart in all the Dark Oon- 
tinent; that the trade has been responsible 
for unspeakable cruelties and excesses — 
too horrible, in fact, to record; that the 
emperor of Sokoto, who belongs to the 
Arab tribe of the Mahometan Foulahs (who 
brought this vast region in the Western 
Soudan into subjection and reduced to slav- 
ery its population of twelve million 
Houssas, one of the noblest of the Afric 
races), has been dispossessed of his barbaric 
authority, and will no longer be permitted 
to tyrannize over his subject freedmen. 


no 

the agents of the odious and cruel traffic. 
The date of the decree may in the futare be 
kept as a joyful anniversary by millions of 
@uadtipated tribesmen. 





The first instaliment of $400,000 from the 
special one-million-dollar fund which the 
Baroness de Hirsch has set apart for the 
betterment of the destitute Jews in New 
York, has reached that city. Of this bene- 
faction $150,000 will be applied to the 
erection and endowment of a manual train- 
ing school for Russian and Rumanian Jews. 
The other $250,000 will be devoted, for the 
present at least, to thinning out the con- 
gested tenement district on the East Side 
— removing families from unsanitary dom- 
iciles to larger and more healthful ones, 
and paying the difference in rent each 
month ; also, in affording a change of con- 
dition and surrounding for such Jews as are 
mechanical or agricultural in their tastes, 
advancing money for farms for the latter, 
and enabling the former to take up quarters 
in suburban towns which offer the facilities 
they need. Much of the fand will thus 
continue on interest. As soon as the first 
installment is expended, the committee is 
authorized to draw on the Baroness for 
another. 


No Progress in Peace-Making. 

The Sultan is apparently enjoying his 
usual game of “ bluffing ” the Powers. The 
latter contend that, as they guarantee the 
integrity of Turkey, the latter must respect 
the integrity of Greece. Sir Philip Currie, 
it is said, has protested against the re-in- 
corporation of Thessaly in the Otto- 
man Empire with an emphasis which 
amounts to an ultimatum on England’s part. 
Russia, too, appears to be equally firm. 
Thereupon the Porte assumes a conciliatory 
attitude and professes a willingness to give 
the matter consideration, but meantime the 
trains conveying troops and stores over the 
Salonica railroad are running as ceaselessly 
as during the war. Edhem Pasha’s force in 
Thessaly numbers fully 250,000 fighting men, 
and a force equally as large in Macedonia is 
ready to back him. Evidently Turkey will 
not be talked out of Thessaly, and it will 
take a strong power to put her out. The 
Powers are willing to accept a modification 
of the Porte’s demand for the abrogation 
of the capitulations in favor of Greek sub- 





offences by the Greek consular courts. This, 
however, is a minor matter. Turkey has 
not mobilized her army for nothing. It is 
idle for Greece to think of re-conquering 
Thessaly. The question is, Will the Powers 
wrest the province from its present occu- 
pants and restore it to Greece ? 





Alvan Graham Clark. 


This famous lens-maker died at his home 
in Cambridge last week at the age of 65. 
Fortunately, his last and greatest work — 
the 40-inch lens for the telescope given to 
the Ohicago University by CObharles T. 
Yerkes — was completed before he was 
taken away. Other celebrated lenses 
which were ground under his supervision 
were the 36-inch object glass for the Lick 
Observatory, on Mount Hamilton, Cal.; a 
26-inch lens for the Naval Observatory at 
Washington; and a 30-inch refractor for the 
Imperial Observatory in St. Petersburg. 
For this last-named work the firm of Clark 
& Sons received a medal of honor from the 
Russian Government. Since the death of 
Alvan Clark the father, ten years ago, Al- 
van G. Olark has been the head of the firm. 
Beside the fame won by his mechanical 
skill, Mr. Clark achieved high reputation 
as an astronomer. He discovered fourteen 
double stars, including the companion to 
Sirius, for which the Lelande gold medal 
was awarded to him by the French Acad- 
emy of Science. In 1870 he accompanied 
the total eclipse expedition to Jerez, Spain, 
and was a meiiber of a similar expedition 
to Wyoming eighteen years later. 





The Case of Dr. Ruiz. 

Nothing new of importance appears to 
have been elicited by the investigation in- 
stituted by Mr. Oalhoun, who was sent to 
Havana as special counsel to Consul Gen- 
eral Lee. Dr. Ricardo Ruiz, a dentist, a nat- 
uralized American, was arrested, on Febru- 
ary 4,on the charge of having been con- 
cerned with an attack on a railroad train 
between Havana and Guanabacoa. He was 
thrown into jail in the latter place, and kept 
incomunicado — in solitary confinement. 
The limit of such confinement, under our 
treaty with Spain, is 72 hours; he was kept 
ten days and ten nights. He was then found 
to be suffering from a blow on the head — 
whether self inflicted in am act of frenzy, 
or dealt by bis guards, cannot be deter- 
mined — and died shortly after of conges- 
tion of the brain. The charge on which he 
was arrested was false; he died before he 
could be cleared of it before a proper tri- 
bunal. Had he been released at the end of 
three days, he might still be living. For his 
death Spain is clearly responsible, and the 
indemnity of $150,000 claimed by his widow 
will undoubtedly be pressed. For the of- 
fense of illegal detention committed against 
an American citizen, Spain will doubtless be 
called upon to apologize. As to the condi- 
tion of affairs in Ouba, Mr. Calhoun was 
frank to say that a state of war, implacable, 
vindictive, mutually destructive, existed. 
He was not ready to say, from what he saw 
and heard, that the Oubans should be 
granted independence; he thought that a 


pendence. 





The Sugar Schedule in the Senate. 


Debate began last week in this most im- 
portant of all our revenue-paying imports. 
The way, fortunately, had been cleared by 
abandoning the intricate provisions of the 


proximate those adopted by the House. 
The proposed ad valorem duties have been 
thrown out, and “the duty on all sugars 


that of the House bill, rising three-hun- 
dredths of a cent with each additional de- 
gree.” A test vote last week showed that 
the Republicans can count on a majority of 
two in carrying this schedule. On the 
proposition to increase the duty on refined 
sugar from 1.875 cents a pound, as in the 
House bill, to 1.95 cente a pound, the vote 
stood 32 to 30, The Sugar Trust was sharp- 





jects in Turkey — their right to be tried for 





ly arraigned in the debate as “ the only gi- 


period of autonomy should precede inde- | 


Senate bill and substituting rates that ap- | 


from 85 degrees test to refined is precisely | 


Number 24. 


gautic trust in the world that relies entirely 

on legislation for its support.”” The Dem 

ocratic papers estimate that out of the 
| $90,000,000 which the people of this country 
must annually pay as tax apon sugar if the 
present bill goes through, the Federal 
treasury will receive only 870,000,000, and 
the Trust will pocket the remainder. 


Another Frontier War in India. 


Last week an expedition of 300 Sikhs of 
| Panjab infantry, escorting a government 
| officer, Mr. Gee, who had been sent to fix 
| the site of a new outpost at Shirani and to 
recover the fine imposed on local tribes- 
men for past misconduct, was taking an 
afternoon rest in the Tochi valiey on the 
Afghan frontier, when it was suddenly and 
treacherously attacked by an overwhelming 
force of insurgent natives. A colonel, a 
captain, and a lieutenant were killed, to- 
gether with twenty-five of the native 
troops, anda great many were wounded. 
It was only by a skillful retreat and rein 
forcement by native infantry that the ex- 
pedition was saved froni massacre. The 
attack was instigated by the Mullah of 
Powindah, a notorious fanatical priest, who 
planned the assault on the British camp at 
Wano three years ago, and who was ex- 
pelied from British territory. He has been 
living in Afghanistan. A punitive expedi- 
tion has been fitted out, and a second Chit- 
ral war is anticipated. 


An Elevated Road fdr this City. 

Gov. Wolcott signed the bill last Thars- 
day. The long legislative struggle is over, 
and only certain formalities, such as fil- 
ing With the Mayor and the railroad 
commissioners plans showing the form 
and construction proposed, applying to 
the aldermen for a route over the lines 
granted in the bill, and depositing se- 
curity, will precede the work of building, 
which must be finished within three years. 
A tunnel to East Boston of sufficient size 
for two railroad tracks, to be constructed 
by the Transit Commission, is also author- 
ized. The Oormpany that is to build the 
Elevated Road is an exceptionally strong 
one. Ool. W. A. Gaston, a son of the late 
Gov. Gaston, is president. The Act pro 
vides that the West End Street Railway 
may be leased, and steps to that end have 
already been taken; this great system will 
be incorporated into the new Company. 
The lease will also carry with it the seven- 
teen-million-doliar subway now nearing 
completion. Extraordinary provisions for 
free trausfers have been agreed upon. The 
new enterprise promises to be not merely 
a financial success to the Company, but 
also a great benefit to the public. 


The East River Bridge. 

The succéssful sinking of the first of the 
huge caissons at Delancy Street, New York, 
calle attention to the inauguration of the 
work of constructing the new cantilever 
bridge over East River, by which the Long 
Island Railroad Company plans to run its 
trains into New York city between Sixty - 
fourth and Sixty-fifth Streets. There will 
} On either side of 
| these (outside the trusses) there will be a 
| Wagon way and a six-foot walk. The total 
| width of the structure outside the foot 
walks will be 98 feet. The total length be- 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 





be four lines of track. 


| tween terminais will be two miles. There 
will beaclear headway of 136 feet below 
the bridge at high water. The total cost of 
the work is estimated to be $8,000,000. The 
| existence of Blackwell’s Island, of course, 
both simplifies the problem of construct 

ing a bridge at this place and reduces the 
cost. By erecting two piers on each side of 
this midway island, and locating the can- 
tilever piers close to the bulkhead lines of 
| New York and Long Island, the length of 
the channel spans has been reduced to 846 
feet, the intermediate span across the isl- 
land being only 613 feet. When completed 
this bridge will surpass in weight and size 
every cantilever structure of its kind in 
this country, and will only be outranked by 
the famous Forth Bridge in Scotland. 
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THE SACRAMENTAL HYMN. 


“ And when they had sung a hymn, they went out unto 
the Mount of Olives.” 


Oh, to have heard that hymn 

Float through the chamber dim, 
Float through that ‘‘ upper room,” 
Hushed in the twilight gloom! 

Up the dark, starry skies 

Rolled the deep barmonies; 

— Angels, who heard the strain, 
How ran the high refrain ? 


How rose the holy song ? 
Triumphant, clear and strong, 
As a giad bird uplift 

Over the wild sea-drift ? 

Or was its liquid flow 
Reluctant, sad, and slow, 
Presage and prophecy 

Ot lone Gethsemane ? 


Was it a lofty psaim, 


Foretelling crown and palm ? 
Soared it to heights of prayer, 
On the still, vibrant air ? 


When the Jast feast was spread, 
And the last words were said, 
Sang the Lord Christ the hynn 
In the old chamber dim? 


— Juuia C. R. Dorr, in Congregationalist. 





WAS WESLEY A PRE-MILLENNIALIST? 


Rev. Daniel Steele, D. D. 


\ E answer yes, and no. There is a 
great variety of chiliasts — a term 
preferable for brevity. Hardly any two 
agree in their speculations. But one ques- 
tion divides them all into two distinct and 
antagonistic groups: “ Is Christ’s kingdom 
completed before His second advent ?’’ The 
first group answers, “ Yes;”’ the second 
says, ‘No, the kingdom is set up after 
Christ’s descent and is completed by the 
conversion of the Jows first and the ingath- 
ering of hosts of Gentiles through the 
preaching of Christian Jews. The present 
dispensation was not desi; ied to disciple 
all nations, but ‘to preach | 1e Gorpel for a 
witness, and to gather Ch ist’s bride, an 
elect number, who are to be associate judges 
and joint rulers with Him a thousand years 
on the earth. The world is rapidly sinking 
into moral ruin which the church, even 
when filled with the Holy Spirit, is unable 
to save. The spectacular descent and coro- 
nation of Christ on David’s throne in Jeru- 
salem, a human form encompassed by the 
splendors of divine majesty, chaining and 
imprisoning Satan and awing wicked men, 
is the only hope of the church.’’ The 
second group includes nearly all the 
modern chiliasts who are further character- 
ized by a denial of the simultaneous resur- 
rection and the general jadgment of man- 
kind, the righteous and the wicked together. 
Our first group insists that the world is 
growing better under the spread of the Gos- 
pel at home, and in pagan lands gradually 
leavening human society with the spirit of 
the pure, meek and holy Christ; and is 
heroically planning for the conquest of the 
world through missionary agencies endowed 
with the Holy Ghost. 

To which of these groups did Wesley be- 
long? Youcan easily classify him by ask- 
ing the following questions: Did he preach 
the Gospel for a witness merely, or for the 
conversion of the world of lost sinners? 
Did he believe in unconditional election, 
who spent his life on one long battle against 
the five points of Calvinism, and altered 
Bishop Ken’s doxology and taught his peo- 
ple to sing, — 

“ Praise God from whom all blessing flow, 

Praise Him all creatures here below, 

Who would not have one sinner lost, 

Praise Father, Sop and Holy Ghost ?” 
Was Wesley a pessimist? Did he despair 
of the present dispensation ? Was Method- 
ism born of pessimism? Did Wesley be- 
lieve and teach that one sinner would be 
forgiven after Jesus ceased His mediatorial 
intercessions and mounted the judgment 
throne at His second coming? All persons 
who have any knowledge of the life and 
writings of John Wesley will say ‘“ No” to 
every one of these questions. 

Let us examine his ‘‘ Notes on the New 
Testament,” issued in 1754and revised in 
1787, four years before his death. Turn to 
his note on Acts 3: 21 — “ until the times of 
restitution’of all things:” ‘ The apostle here 
comprises at once the whole course of the 
times of the New Testament between our 
Lord’s ascension and His coming in glory. 
The most eminent of these are the apostolic 
age, and that of the spotless church, which 
will consist of ail the Jews and Gentiles 
united, after all persecations and apostasies 
are at an end.” Mark! This is before 
Christ’s “‘coming in glory.” This is in 
exact accord with the exegesis of Meyer: 
‘‘ Ohrist’s reception into heaven continues 
until the moral corruption of the people of 
God is removed.” There is no place for 
pessimism here. If Wesley must be called 
a chiliast, as Tyerman, his biographer, says, 
he cannot be classed with the modern pre- 
millenarians who insist that the devil is en- 





gineering both the church and the world on 
the down grade with no brake on the wheel 
and an open drawbridge just ahead, and the 
only reseue is the visible descent and coro- 
nation of Christ. 

Turn, now, to Rev. 20, the only millena-. 
rian chapter in the Bible, and that, too, in 
its most symbolic and enigmatic book. 
Wesley follows Benge] quite closely. The 
angel descending with the chain is not 
Christ. “‘ The binding and loosing, the be- 
ginning and ending of the thousand years 
will not be known to men upon earth; the 
saints will reign with Obrist a thousand 
years in heaven ’’ — not on the earth, after 
Satan has been bound another thousand 
years. From the invisible binding of Satan 
to the first visible appearance of Christ on 
the great white throne is two thousand 
years plus “‘a little season.”” We infer from 
the dreadful massacres of 100,000 men in 
Armenia that Satan in the form of organ- 
ized public hostility to Christ has not up to 
date been bound and put under lock and 
key, though the Gospel’s advance has great- 
ly diminished his power. According to 
Wesley’s exegesis we are living more than 
two thousand years before the time when 
Ohrist will visibly appear on the earth. 
Why Wesley is called a pre-milliennialist is a 
conundrum too hard for the student of Wes- 
ley’s Notes. If his earlier writings, sermons, 
and hymns contain any teaching which 
would be called chiliasm, it certainly can- 
not be of the modern sort which regards 
the present dispensation insufficient for the 
conquest of the world and extends human 
probation at least a thousand years after 
Christ's second coming. Even Tyerman, 
while calling Wesley *‘ a millenarian,” ad- 
mits in reference to his ‘* Notes on Rev. 20,” 
and his sermons on “ Toe Great Assize,” 
** The General Deliverance,” ‘‘ The General 
Spread of the Gospel,” and “The New 
Creation,” that ‘‘ there may be found in 
some of them statements scarcely harmo- 
nizing with the milienarian theory.” 

The second coming of Christ, the general 
resurrection, the general jadgment and the 
conflagration of the world, are all so closely 
connected that it is impossible to wedge in 
the personal reign of Christ during a mil- 
lennium. Hence even our first group have 
insuperable difficulties in harmonizing their 


tained as theories only, they may do little 
damage, but when they are put in practice 
they become ruinous. [t is time that all our 
periodicals and all our pulpits should re- 
buke this spreading practical error. 

Milton, Mass. 





PARKHURST METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH, MEXICO. 


Rev, John W. Butler, D. D. 


C¥ all the delightful scenery in this 

wonderful country nothing surpasses 
that which surrounds Orizaba, in the semi- 
tropical belt of Mexico. To the north and 
east side of the town the mountains rise up 
abruptly for thousands of feet above the 
quaint city. Some five miles away, and 
nestling at the foot of the eternally snow- 








ANONYMOUS EFFECTIVENESS. 


Rev. Charles A. Berry, D. D. 


Ohairman of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales. 


HE eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the 

Hebrews is a thrilling record of great men 
and great deeds. It isa gallery of Leroes whose 
belief in God was the inspiration of bravery 
and service among men. The heart of the 
writer caught fire as he recailed and recorded 
the daring and creative faith of Abraham and 
Moses and David; and some of the writer's fire 
communicates itself to our hearts as we read his 
glowing tributee. We become proud of our an- 
cestry in the faith; we realize how much the 
world owes to ancient patriarch and prophet. 
But thrilling as these particular references to 
we!l-known names undoubtedly are, every read 
er must feel a profounder sensation as he pe- 
ruses the closing wrses of the chapter, wh+ re 
names are dropped, where multitudes of faith 
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Parkhurst Methodist Episcopal Church, Mexico 
(Advantage is taken of the Editor's absence to bring out the above church.) 


capped volcano of Orizaba, is a little Indian 
town called Santa Anna Atzacan. 

It happened that while Bishop Fowler 
was in this country inspecting our Mis- 
sion, the editor of ZIon’s HERALD “ came 
also.’’ Both of these distinguished visitors 





theory with the Bible; while the d, in 
teaching the salvation of sinners after the 
coming of Christ to judge the quick and the 
dead, maintain the following paradoxes : 
Repentance, without the chief motive, 
the appointed day of future judgment, and 
repentance unto salvation after the inter- 
cession of Christ, the Giver of repentance, 
has ceased; conviction of sin after the 
Divine Reprover has withdrawn from the 
world; the new birth after “ the ascent of 
the Holy Ghost” (Dr. A. J. Gordon); as- 
surance of sonship to God without the 
spirit of adoption; public committal to 
Christ without water baptism and the teach- 
ing of His commands, both of which termi- 
nate at, His second coming; growth in grace 
without its chief appointed means, the holy 
eucharist * showing forth the Lord’s death 
till He come; ”’ Christian maturity attainable 
by the study of an outgrown and exhausted 
Bible whose incentives to purity, hope, 
fidelity, watchfulness, and patience are 
all in view of “‘ the coming of the Lord; ” 
and, finally, salvation by sight, not by 
faith. * 

It will be impossible to prove that Wesley 
ever endorsed such a jumble of contradic- 
tions. We do not hesitate to say that were 
he living today he would earnestly oppose 
the distracting theories of the modern pre- 
millenarians, fitly represented by Dr. A. B. 
Simpson in a recent sermon : “ Millions are 
giving and working today to get the world 
converted instead of working intelligently 
with Christ to gather out a people for His 
name, and to hasten His return and the in- 
auguration of that day which will accom- 
plish more for the conversion of the world 
than all the centuries of our ignorance and 
failure.’’ The inference is natural that Con- 
gregationalists should cease to support the 
American Board in its divinely inspired 
purpose ‘“‘ to get the world converted,”’ that 
the Baptists should cease to prosecute the 
work begun by Dr. Judson, and that Meth- 
odists should abandon the glorious mission- 
ary scheme inspired by Wesley and initiat- 
ed by Dr. Coke, and all quit their “ igno- 
rance and failure ’’ to disciple all nations be- 
cause of following these blind leaders, and 
should begin “ to work intelligently ” un- 
der the guidance of modern millennialism 
“to gather out a people for His name, to 
hasten Christ’s return to accomplish more ” 
by one stroke of His omnipotence for the 
conversion of the world than all the 
prayers, tears, toils and sacrifices of all the 
preceding centuries! 


When speculative vagaries are enter- 





panied the presiding elder of the 
Eastern District, and the writer of these 
lines, in a visit to this little town. Services 
were held in an Indian hut. Some forty 
people crowded in, until there was hardiy 
room to move. After excellent talks from 
both of the visitors the missionary said, 
** You see the great need of a proper place 
of worship here.” Bishop Fowler, as if by 
inspiration, turned to Dr. Parkhurst and 
said, “‘ This is your chance. Appeal through 
the columns of the HERALD, and you can 
get the money to build a Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in this beautiful spot of the 
Lord’s garden.” The genial editor at once 
assented, and on his return to Boston made 
good his promise with an earnest appeal 
through the columns of his paper. This 
was generously responded to, and in a little 
while the work was authorized. It went 
along slowly at first, for, among other 
reasons, we desired that the native peo- 
ple should help on the building of the 
church as much as possible. But at last 
it is completed, as may be seen in the 
accompanying cut, and has been dedicated 
to the service of the Triune God, and this 
neat, dious chapel is a joy to our 
little congregation, which now numbers 
nearly one hundred souls. 

The work is growing, and the quarterly 
conference recently held gave substantial 
evidence of this fact. After the sermon, 
which was listened to by an eager congre- 
gation, I baptized 7 children and 13 adults, 
received 5 into full connection, and later 12 
persons came forward for prayers, and were 
received on trial into the church; and all 
this notwithstanding the fact that a heavy 
tropical rain continued through the entire 
afternoon and evening. 

We have here, also, a day school with 30 
children. Not only are the people eager for 
religious instruction, but they appreciate 
what is being done for them by our Mission- 
ary Society and their friends. 

At the quarterly conference these poor 
people (ali of whom work for v small 
w on the coffee plantations near by) met 
their assessments for Conference, contrib- 
uted at the same time towards self-eupport 
and whatever seemed necessary to keep the 
premises in proper shape, and recently 
all the expenses for the bringing out of an 
organ kindly donated by the daughter of a 
venerated missionary who lives in one of 
the beautiful suburbs of Boston. 

Bishop Fowler, the editor of ZIon’s 
HERALD, and the donors who so generously 
responded to his a: 1, may rest assured 
that they have provided a worthy home for 
a company of earnest and faithful Meth- 
odist people who will never cease to be 

teful for what their friends in the far 
orth have done forthem. —__ 


Mexico City. 








ful souls are honored by song and tribute, and 
where the record heaves and throbs with the 
story of grand deeds and grander endurance. 

Who were these heroes and heroines, “of 
whom the world was not worthy?” What 
were their names ? Where did they live ? Their 
sacrifices and achievements make a thrilling 
story. Without them the unworthy world 
would have grown less and less worthy with the 
years. They were the salt of the earth. They 
were the light of the world. They preserved 
and handed on the covenant of God. They 
stood unfilnchingly for right and truth against 
the designs and deceits of a godless world. 
They afforded a home and an instrument for 
Divine righteousness amid the follies and the 
crimes of haman wickedness. They cherished 
the memory and the hope of a better humanity ; 
were pioneers of progress, and conservators of 
promise. But we do not know who they were. 
The world that was unworthy of them is denied 
any acquaintance with their identity. In God’s 
great life book the name of each one of them is 
writ in pure flame, and we shall one day 
be permitted to see and to read. But not 
yet. As yet we discern only the smoke- 
cloud which overhangs their battle-field, 
can see only the dim forms of heroes daring 
fire and sword for God. The victory is herald- 
ed; the victors are hidden. One name, a dozen 
names, a hundred names, have escaped into 
publicity —the leaders, the singers, the speak - 
ers. But the loyal multitude who made the 
leaders possible, who victoriously bore the 
standard,and carried the fight to victory, are 
without name or place on the scroll of fame. 
Shall we call this injustice? Shall we charac- 
terize if asa defect in God's providence? The 
age that makes much of publicity is quite capa- 
ble of the criticism. The men who set great 
store upon seeing their names in print, and 
their good deeds adequately heralded in leaded 
type, may wax eloquent upon the ingratitude 
and neglect of the lent chronicler. But one 
fact is certain: God does not forget or under- 
rate His workers. He has for them a larger 
place and a more satisfying reward than earth- 
ly fame can give. They live; they live increas- 
ingly in the growing issues to which they con- 
tributed; and upon them shines the smile of 
God’s approval. 

This anonymous crowd of heroes reminds us 
how much we owe to the silent and obscure 
workers among men. Such a reminder does not 
diminish our immeasurable obligations to the 
famous pioneers, the front-rank workers, the 
great thinkers and agitators of the race. Poor 
indeed had been the records of humanity but 
for the presence of conspicuous goodness. It 
may, in a sense, be conceded to Thomas Carlyle 
that the history of any age is the story of its 
great men. But no one saw more clearly than 
Carlyle that the characteristic of a great man is 
bis faculty to inspire a multitude of sy mpathet- 
ic souls with his own thought and resolve. In 
such cases it would be an invidious and unprof- 
itable task to discuss whether the world owes 
more to the leader who inspires, or to the fol- 
lowers who readily and graciously obey. We 
will accept as a choice gift trom God every 
great soul, and own our debt of gratitude to the 
genius of thought or action; but we will not 
forget the service of the men he has helped to 
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quicken and guide. They, without him, would 
never have been; but he without them would 
have left no record of achievement. The men 
in the ranks are as needful as the officers at the 
front. And the world owes a debt unpayable, 
oft reverence and gratitude, for the obscure fidel- 
ity, the unchronicled sacritice, the silent and 
steady toil, which had no other inducement 
than a sense of duty and the reward of an ap- 
proving conscience. 

How much unsung faithfulness throbs 
through every day of the world’s life! A few 
years ago the dockers’ strike brought the might- 
jest city in the world to the verge of paralysis 
and of starvation. Until that event opened 
people’s eyes they had never considered, amid 
the smoothness and regularity of life’s supplies, 
how vast and necessary a service was being daily 
rendered by an obscure class of men. Perhaps 
the most permanent of the benefits arising from 
that dire conflict between masters and men was 
thet it reminded the world with dramatic, and 
even tragic, impressiveness, how interdependent 
are all classes of the community, and how essen- 
tial to the common weal are the obscure fidel- 
ities of the anonymous crowd. What was thus 
shown to be true in the life of a great city, ie 
equally trae in every great department of human 
life and interest. The few are at least as depend- 
ent upon the many as the many upon the few, 
whether it be in the world of thought or action, 
whether it be in the church or in the state. 

Great preachers do not constitute great 
churches, though they may be the instrument 
ot their creation and quickening. Great 
churches sre those in which the rank and file, 
catching and returning the inspiration of their 
leaders, fulfill the duties and spread the sym- 
pathies of piety and brotherhood. There is 
both guidance and encouragement in this refiec- 
tion. The eager pursuit of fame may be as god- 
less and disastrous as the greed of wealth or the 
lust of power. The feverish desire to attract at- 
tention or to win applause has often ended in 
personal degradation and public loss. That isa 
holier and more satisfying ambition which seeks 
to do good because it is good, and which finds 
its satisfaction in the actual fruits of ite work 
rather than in the praise of men. One of the 
highest virtues in human life is the virtue of 
faithfulness, and, in the end, the satisfaction 
that it brings is more and better than wealth or 
fame. Let us, therefore, be content, if God so 
will it, to remain forever obscure and unknown, 
it only the Lord will give us power to live noble 
lives. And let us all be thankful that, behind 
the more public activities of mankind, there 
lies a broad, deep stratum of unrecorded benefi- 
cence and undi d heroi — Christian 
World (London). 








SIDE GLANCES AT THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST. 
“ Argus.” 


T may interest the people of New England 
and outlying regions to know that a Meth- 
odist class bas been formed in Boston, and that 
a society will be developed according to the 
printed directions in the book of Discipline of 
the great and honorable Methodist Episcopal 
Church. This particular Boston, although 
nominally on the Pacific Coast, has no harbor, 
never had a tea party,and is scarcely known 
outside of its own neighborhood. It is! 


ted 


“The first class in Seattle was organized with 
thirteen. We have started with thirteen mem- 
bers, and maybe we will beat Seattle yet!’’ 

No preaching services are held in this section 
ot Tacoma District, although it has been set- 
tled fer forty years; and the presiding elder has 
a novel plan for opening up the work so a 
preacher can be put inthe field. The plan is to 
hold a camp-meeting, or a series of meetings, 
at various points in July. A party of preach- 
ers from Tacoma, Seattle, and elsewhere wil! be 
made up and taken into the Ouillayute country 
on a midsummer revival tour. One feature of 
the elder’s plan, however, is somewhat question- 
able. He expects the preachers to ride fifty 
miles on horseback, and then be able to preach, 
exbort or pray for a week. Application for a 
place in this party should be made to the pre- 
siding elder at once. There is a strong prob- 
ability that this camp-meeting tour will end 
with an outing on the Pacific beach. 


Reference to the extent of Tacoma District 
naturally brings up the area of other districts 
in the Pacific Northwest. Olympia District, in 
charge of Rev. Spencer 8. Sulliger, comprises 
all of southwestern Washington. Dr. Wilmot 
Whitefield, a lineal descendant of George W hite- 
field, presides over Seattle District, and travels 
from Seattle to the Canadian line in order to 
reach the various charges. Thus all of West- 
ern Washington, between the Cascades and the 
ocean, is under the supervision of three presid- 
ing elders, who are often obliged to use many of 
the expedients of pioneer Methodists in travel- 
ing about their districts. In Eastern Washing- 
ton Spokane District includes a great deal of 
undeveloped territory, but Presiding Elder Van 
Dasen is making openings as fast as he can find 
men and means. This district includes the Big 
Bend empire, where two preachers have a field 
larger than the State of Delaware. Okanogan 
and Stevens Counties, in Washington, immense 
regions, have scarcely been touched with the 
Gospel. Down the Columbia River is the Dalles 
District with an area larger than that of Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, and Rhode Island combined. This district 
lies partly in Oregon and partly in Washington. 
Rev. Robert E. Warner is the presiding elder. 
He is a “ native prodect ” and was “ discov- 
ered” by Bishop Cranston. Walla Walla Dis- 
trict comprises ten ful! counties and parts of 
three others, lying in three States — Washing- 
ton, Oregon and Idaho. When Rev. T. A. 
Towner, presiding elder, makes the rounds he 
is obliged to travel nearly three thousand miles, 
a large part of which is by coach and private 
conveyance over a very mountainous country. 
Dr. Geo. W. Gae superintends Portland Dis- 
trict, which occupies the northwestern part of 
Oregon, and is about 60x 100 miles in extent. 
lt is mountainous and contains considerable 
frontier territory. Rev. John Parsons looks 
after the interests of Salem District in Central 
Oregon. Although not so extensive as some 
other districts named, it is quite a mission field. 
Rev. T. B. Ford is literally “ bishop of Southern 
Oregon,”’ es the Eugene District should proper- 
ly be called. Rev. G. A. Sanden enjoys the 
somewhat unique distinction of being the pre- 
siding elder of “ ldaho Conference,” as there is 
only one district in that Conference now. Hach 
presiding elder is compelled to see large sec- 
tions go unsupplied with the Gospel, and in 





in the extensive and comparatively unexplored 
territory lying between Puget Sound and the 
Pacific Ocean known as the “ Outllayute Coun- 
try.” 

This region is part of Tacoma District. Re- 
cently Presiding Elder Joslyn madeatour of 
inspection and one result of his trip was the 
formation of ths class at Boston. He estimates 
the area of the Ouillayute country to be about 
5) x40 miles, and the population 600 whites and 
800 Indians. The only way iato or out of this 
wilderness is via a common wagon road, about 
fifty miles long, ranuing north and south, con- 
necting witb East Clallam on the Straits of 
Juan de Fuca on the north, and the Ouillayute 
indian reservation on the south. A few side 
roads and “ trails” connect the main highway 
with the “ranches” of the settlers. Although 
he occupies an elegant residence in an aristo- 
cratic quarter of Tacoma, Presiding Elder Jos- 
lyn traveled the Qaillayute region on horse- 
back, and “spied out the country” in the good 
old-fashioned way of Asbury and others. He 
found vast areas of dense timber land, trees 
three hundred feet high and so close together 
that one could scarcely be felled without first 
making a “clearing” around it, rich farm 
lands, and a few hundred white people so hun- 
gry for the Gospel that they could listen toa 
sermon hours long and never grow weary or 
sleepy. 

At Boston, near the southern end and-a 
short distance north of the reservation, he 
found a few houses, a post-office, school- house, 
and a — newspaper office. An industrious edit- 
or and publisher issues a weekly record of the 
doings of the people, and seemed to be as pros- 
perous and happy as is the average country ed- 
itor on a diet of cord-wood and cabbage. 
A. W. Smith, a Methodist, who has been agent 
on the Oulllayute reservation for twelve years, 
assisted the presiding elder in organ‘zing the 
class and was appointed leader. He bad been 
in the wilderness so long that he had almost 
forgotten how to prepare the elements for the 
sacrament of the Lord's Supper. A “ mother in 
Israel” became happy in the class-meeting and 
expressed herself: “Praise the Lord! I have 


been praying for this day to come for the last 


some inst see great advantages pass be- 
yond his grasp forever, because he bas not the 
means with which to sustain mon in the new 
fields. 
7 
When Bishop Foss visits the Conferences of 
the Pacific Northwest, in August and Septem- 
ber, as the presiding Bishop, he will find the 
general affairs of the church in this region in 
somewhat better condition than they were a 


societies have a superabundance of barnacles 
and “ dead heads.”’ It is really surprising how 
much sentiment there is in favor of a general 
“clearing up and weeding out” of the mem- 
bership. It takes courage to do it, however, 
b such a pi means for the pastor to 
report a decrease in membership at the Annual 
Conference; and so long as pastoral! efficiency is 
measured by numbers, very few pastors are go- 
ing to do much “ weeding out ” unless they are 
able to balance the loss with new additions. 
However, the growing sentiment in favor of 
rigidly enforcing discipline is one of the very 
hopeful tokens of an improvement in the con- 
dition of Methodism in the Pacific Northwest. 


Seattle District, Puget Sound Conference, has 
adopted a plan for getting the churches of that 
district out of debt that has a promise of success 
in it. It emanated from the fertile brain of 
Rev. E. M. Randall, Jr., pastor of First Church, 
Seattle, and after endorsement by the Seattle 
Preachers’ Meeting was adopted by the district 
conference. A fund strictly for debt-paying 
purposes is created by contributions from the 
various charges of the district. Each charge is 
asked for $1 a member, including probationers, 
annually. However, a charge may be eligible to 
the benefits of the fund by raising a sum each 
year equal to the total amount raised for benev- 
olences. This fund is administered by an “ as- 
sociation ” composed of the pastors and one lay 
representative from each quarterly conference. 
This association delegates the actual work of 
administration of the fund to an executive com- 
mittee. Charges wishing help from this fund 
will be assisted in proportion to the importance 
of the charge to the general cause, and the 
amount of self-help proposed. 

The importence of a co operative effort of 
this kind can be appreciated only when it is 
realized that the church indebtedness of Paget 
Sound Conference is about one-fourth of the es- 
timated value of church property. Further- 
more, there are a nu nber of churches that have 
matters ia such shape that a few hundred dol- 
lars cash would enable them to pay off literally 
thousands of duliars of old debts. One instance 
in particular is where a city church owes $2,500, 
and by exchanges of real estate and $500 cash 
could be entirely relieved of its burdens. The 
district conferences committed the perfecting 
of the organization to Presiding Elder W hite- 
field and A. 8. Gregg, the secretary. 


The success of Goucher Academy at Monte- 
rano, Wash., in charge of Prof. Stryker, has 
greatly encouraged Chancellor Thoburn and the 
trustees of Paget Sound University in the plan 
of developing a system of academies and col- 
leges in Washington, contributary to Puget 
Sound University. There is a wide field for an 
educational system of this kind, and it is the 
evident purpose of the management of Puget 
Sound University to establish tributary schools 
as fast as openings can be made. A number of 
smaller institutions in the State have proposed 
to make the University their “ capstone.” The 
northern part of Western Washington, end 
part of Eastern Washington, could easily support 
an academy each. The University is growing 
famously. The chancellor has been exceedingly 
fortunate in gathering about bim a corps of 
helpers that would be a credit to any university. 
With ful ag t the University will 
exert a great influence in the future develop- 
ment of Methodism in this section. 

. 

There is considerable dissatisfaction with the 
present arrangement of publishing interests in 
the Pacific Northwest. A resolution is going 
the rounds of the district conferences urging 
Bishop Cranston and “ our representative on 
the Book Committee” to use their best en- 











year ago. Soeveral causes have co-operated to 
bring about an improvement. Bishop Cranston 
has visited all parts of his territory as resident 
Bishop, and bas been the means of inspiring 
some of the people with the belief that they are 
able to pay at least part of their debts and get 
church affairs in better shape. Really the re- 
vival of hope is the most encouraging feature 
of the situation. The relatively hard conditions 
are bravely faced by pastors and jaymen, and in 
numerous localities plans for paying debts are 
being carefully considered. Bishop Cranston 
has helped more than one struggling society by 
conferring with the official members, taking 
public subscriptions, and in giving lectures. 
Although other denominations have been com- 
pelled to retire from the field in many places, 
the Methodist Cherch has not taken a single 
backward step. The circuit system has won the 
day. 

Another cause of improvement in addition to 
the awakening of a “‘ comfortable hope that we 
can pay our debts,” is an increase in the volume 
of business and the amount of money in circu- 
tation. There is an increasing demand for lum- 
ber, and hundreds of vessels leave Paget Sound 
and the Columbia River laden with cargoes of 
building material for Japan, China, South 
America, and the British Isles. Large ship- 
ments of lumber and shingles are also made by 
rail. Mineral discoveries in Alaska, Washing- 
ton and British Columbia have helped to im- 
prove the financial conditions. Little by little 
the churches are feeling the benefit of these in- 
dustrial developments. 

It may be necessary, however, to re-lay the 
foundations of the church in some communi. 
ties, owing to unfortunate conditions inherit«d 
from “ boom days.” Keconstructions would be 
in the line of progress, although seemingly in 





nineteen years!” An aged brother exclaimed: 


d to secure the transfer of the manage- 
ment of the Pacific Christian Advocate trom 
the New York to the Western house of the 
Book Concern, and to have a business manager 
who resides in Portland, the place of publiva- 
tion. Tne same resolution also calls for the 
establishment of a depository at Portland, and 
a reduction of the price of the paper. The paper 
is now managed by the San Francisco agent of 
the New York house. The editor lives in Port- 
land, The Pacific Advocate is brought into 
sharp competition with the Northwestern, the 
Western, and Central Advocates, Epworth Her- 
ald,and Z1Ion's HERALD, because the majority 
ot the people composing the church membership 








Dear little cooks, with faces clean 
and bright, 

What makes your loaves of bread all 
so fresh and light ? 

“We use Cleveland's Baking Powder.” 

Wise little cooks, now tell me, please, 
the way 

To always have good luck on every 
baking day? 





the line of retrogression, because some of the 








“ Wy, use Cleveland's Baking Powder.” 


of this territory have come from places in the 
East where they learned to know and love one 
of the papers named,and have continued as 
subscribers after coming to the Northwest. 
The sentiment back of the resolution is that 
the Pacific Christian Advocate must be made 
the equal, if not the superior, of the Hastern 
church papers in order to win and hold the 
support of the intelligent and wide-awake 
Methodism of idaho, Washington and Oregon. 
It is clear that a local church paper designed to 
serve 30,000 Methodists is at a very great dis- 
advantage with less than half its espace devoted 
to the interests of the loca! fleld, the other half 
being printed in San Francisco; with a pub- 
lisher in New York two thousand miles away, a 
business manager in San Francisco over seven 
bundred miles away, and a lone editor in Port- 
land so hampered and restricted that he can 
scarcely get away from the cffice. The senti- 
ment against the existing management is deep 
and widespread, as it is regarded as the chief 
hindrance to the greater success of the Pacific 
Christian Advocate. It \s crystallizing rapidly 
and will probably reach the shape of a formal 
demand from the Annual! Conferences for the 
changes indicated. If the present conditions 
remain unchanged, there is a strong probability 
that one or two Conference papers will appear 
as the competitors of the Pacific Advocate in 
ite own territory, and that little or nothing 
more will be done to push the Advocate. 


Dr. J. F. Berry was received with open arms by 
the Methodists of Washington and Oregon. 
He addressed large gatherings in Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, and several smaller 
places. The weather was clear and bright, and 
he was “ permitied to enjoy all the climate he 
could take in.”” He discovered that the Nortb- 
west is principally outdoors, and that it is in- 
deed a wonderful country, especially in early 
spring. Dr. Berry's visit was a great inspira- 
tion to the Epworthians, and doubtless a source 
ot profit to the Epworth Herald in the way of 
pew subscribers. 





ROBERT J. BURDETTE. 


* Bob” Burdette in a recent lecture said that 
it was not work that killed people. Noone ever 
died from hard work. It was impure foods and 
bad habits that caused a large per cent. of the 
deaths. 

The coffee drinking habit bas slain millions. 
A well known physician said a short time ago 
that he believed it caused more deaths every 
four years than the late civil war. But few 
people know of the long trkin of diseases that 
follow the constant pouring in of the poisonous 
alkaloids of coffee into the stomach. 

Some time ago a specialist after a great deal of 
study discovered that the mixing of a number 
of grains and their proper preparation would 
produce a beverage that had the deep sea! brown 
color of Mocha coffee and the taste of the mild- 
erand more expensive grades of Java, but in 
stead of es down the system {t would build 
it up. He called it Postum Cerea | Food Coffee, and 
started in a small way at Battle Creek, Mich. 
Now it takes two large factories to supply the 
demand. Physicians who heve tried it are rec- 
ommending this healthfal beverage as a cure 
for nervousness and dvepepsia. It is more eco- 
nomical than coffee, a 25 cent package making 
more than twice the amount of beverage that 
the same value of coffee will. 


The success of Postum has led imitators to put 
substitutes on the market. Be sure you get the 
genuine. Look for the red seals and the trade 
mark, “ It makes red blood.” 
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ALL ALCOHOL EXTRACTED. 

Dows’ Communion Wine represents the orig- 
inal pure grape wine delicate, soft, with 
good body, Oriental flavor. 
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66 W® are come on business of state to 

the Queen, and even her sleep 
must give way to that,’ was the urgent de- 
mand of Archbishop Howley and the Lord 
Chamberlain, the Marquis of Conyngham, 
when after various vain attempts to rouse 
the porter at the gate, they at last obtained 
admission to the royal residence at Ken- 
sington, on the morning of June 20, 1837, 
only to be confronted with a stubborn re- 
luctance to disturb the slambers of the 
youthful heiress to the British crown. The 
occupants of the palace were not accus- 
tomed to receive visitors at the hour of 
five, but William [V. had breathed his last 
at Windsor Castle two hours after midnight, 
and the representatives respectively of the 
English Church and State set off at once 
from the presence of the dead king and 
hurried through the darkness to greet the 
living monarch. Of the young Queen the 
aristocracy and people of England over 
whom for so many eventful and prosperous 
years she was to rule, knew next to noth- 
ing when she was called from her bed, with 
tears in her eyes, to assume the grave re- 
sponsibilities of empire. Greville, one of 
the cabinet ministers at the time of her ac- 
cession, after remarking that she had “‘ nev- 
erslept out of her bedroom ” at the palace, 
asserts: “Not one of her acquaintance, 
none of the attendants at Kensington, not 
even the Duchess of Northamberland, her 
governess, have any idea what she is, or 
what she promises to be.”’ 

She was only a few weeks past her eight- 
eenth year, but her mother, the Dachess of 
Kent, who had been a widow almost from 
the moment of her birth, had had her so 
thoroughly educated and trained for her 
prospective station that when she met the 
men of the privy council, which had been 
summoned for eleven o’clock that same 
morning, her manner and behavior in 
presence of such magnates as the Duke of 
Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Mel- 
bourne, and the other ministers of state, 
were those of one who might have been 
reigning for years, so perfect was her calm- 
ness and self- possession, and what Greville 
calls “* her good faste, good feeling, as well 
as good sense.”’ 

She had received the tidings of her uncle’s 
death from Dr. Howley’s lips with visible 
emotion, but with an avowed resolution to 
rule her people in the fear of God. Five 
years before William’s death the tirst Re- 
form Bill had become law, giving the death - 
blow to a system of wholesale political cor- 
ruption, conferring the franchise and rep- 
resentative rights on a number of influen- 
tial and progressive towns which had hith- 
erto counted for nothing in deciding the 
national policy, and ‘‘ averting a revolution 
which without some such concession would 
probably have been inevitable.” Under 
the régime of the reformed Parliament the 
evils of personal rule which sixty years ear- 
lier had resulted in the revolt of the Amer- 
ican colonies, disappeared, though William 
continued till the day of his death to dis- 
miss his ministers at his pleasure whether 
the House of Commons and the English 
people desired it or not. With the new sov- 
ereign dawned the era of constitutional 
government in the strictest sense. In spite 
of widespread industrial depression, the 
tierce array of class against class, and the 
bitter contentions of political parties, she 
at once became popular. Even a dema- 
gogue like O'Connell, who carried the art 
of agitation in Ireland to such perfection 
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and corner of the 





system is reached by the blood, and on 
its quality the condition of every organ de- 
pends. Good blood means strong nerves, 
good digestion, robust health. Impure 
blood means scrofula, dyspepsia, rheuma- 


tism, catarrh or other diseases. The surest 
way to have good blood is to take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. This medicine purifies, vi- 
talizes, and enriches the blood, and sends 
the elements of health and strength to 
every nerve, organ and tissug. It creates 
a good appetite, gives réfreshing sleep 
and cures that tired feeling. Remember, 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best — in fact the One True Blood Purifier 


2 . cure Liver Tis; easy to 
Hood’s Pills take, easy to operate. 2 - 


that a quarter of a million of lrish peasants 
have been known to travel more than a 
score of milee to hear him speak, declared 
that if occasion required he could summon 
* five hundred thousand brave Irishmen to 
defend the life, the honor and the person of 








Her Majesty, Queen Victoria. 


the beloved young lady by whom England’s 
throne is now filled.” 

That early enthusiasm, strange to tell, has 
not waned, but deepened and widened dur- 
ing the two generations she has swayed 
Europe’s mightiest sceptre. Undoubtedly 
she has been singularly fortunate. Though 
her father died before she was old enough 
to recognize him, she inherited an excellent 
constitution, and though the pistol in the 
earlier years of her reign was four times 
leveled at her head, an unslambering Prov- 
idence and her own quiet courage shielded 
her from the aim of the assassin. Her mar- 
riage with the young Prince of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha was strictly “ an affair of the affec- 
tions.” ‘ Albert,” she wrote to Baron 
Stockmar, “* has completely won my heart, 
and all was settled between us this morn- 
ing.’”’ The event brought to her side a man 
of wide and varied culture, singular noble- 
ness of mind, calmness of temper, clearness 
of vision, and capacity for wise and far- 
seeing counsel in difficult affairs of state. 
Coincident with her assumption of the 
crown was the application of steam for pur- 
poses of traction, navigation, commerce and 
manufacture — a factor without which the 
development of home industries and the 
extension of her vast colonial empire would 
have been impossible. In Parliament when 
she began to reign were several of the 
greatest lawyers, writers, orators, soldiers 
and statesmen England has ever known. 
Durham, Brougham, Lyndhurst, Welling- 
ton, Peel, Palmerston, Russell, Stanley, 
Gladstone, Grote, Disraeli, O’Connell, were 
all of them first-class craftemen each in his 
peculiar line. Her chief ministers almost 
without exception were men of character, 
eloquence and administrative ability. Lord 
Melbourne, ber first prime minister, it is 
true, was something of a mountebank and 
trifler, but he was a model of suavity and 
considerateness. Sir Robert Peel, who suc- 
ceeded him in 1841, is entitled to a fore- 
most place among the distinguished men of 
the time as an orator and parliamentarian. 
Few men have shown greater tact and wis- 
dom in the leadership of the House of Com- 
mons, while his self-effacing action in re- 
pealing the merciless enactments known as 
the Corn-laws, in 1846, makes his name a 
synonym for political integrity and unself- 
ishness. Lord John Russell and Viscount 
Palmerston shared each in his degree the 
genius and instincts of the born statesman. 
Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli were both of 





them men of more than ordinary eloquence 
and force of character; and the illustrious 
statesman who recalls the uncrowned gir!l- 
hood of the Queen, who has shared the re- 
sponsibilities of office with all her minis- 
ters, and yet survives in honored age and 
retirement to receive the veneration of the 
civilized world, will undoubtedly be ranked 
very high among the leading statesmen of 
the century. Even the man who at this 
moment directs the destinies of England is 
far from being unworthy of the great his- 
toric name he bears. 
It is not to be supposed that the reign 
which will number its sixtieth year in a few 
| days, unrivaled as it is for duration and 
| splendor of achievement in the annals of 
| an empire more than a thousand years old, 
could have given such lustre to the page of 
| modern history without these men. Neither 
| must it be taken for granted, on the other 
| hand, that the mistress of empire towards 
| whom for a moment the eyes of the world 





are admiringly turned has been a mere 
puppet in the hands of the masters of atate- 
craft. Though a constitutional sovereign 
in a broader and truer sense than can be 
claimed for any previous occupant of the 
British throne, her will has really ruled the 
empire. “I have no small talk and Peel 
has no manners,”’ said the Duke of Welling- 
ton, petulantly, when he wanted to excuse 
his own and his fellow statesman’s failure 
to influence the opinions of the young lady 
who always had a mind of herown. For 
diplomatic ability and shrewd sense in 
dealing with foreign affairs the British 
cabinet has never seen the superior of Lord 
Palmerston, but even that astute foreign 
secretary, who was feared by every court 
in Europe, was obliged after much stubborn 
resistance to give an extra-official pledge 
of submission to one who vigorously de- 
manded to see his dispatches “* before they 
were sent off,’ and who was resolved to be 
something more than the admired figure- 
head of the state. Even Mr. Gladstone, 
like Peel, his great tutor in the art of 
statesmanship, more than once during his 
long relations with the Queen, only carried 
his points by compromise and concession. 
Lord Beaconsfield had by nature both 
‘* manners ”’ and “ small talk,’’ but he was 
probably influenced more by the half- hinted 
desire of the Queen than by his own judg- 
ment when, in spite of the protest of a 
strong minority in Parliament, he made, by 
special act, the Queen of England the Em- 
press of an ancient and interesting Eastern 
people even much older than her own, 
whose loyalty native intrigue had at one 
time shaken, but over whom the sword of 
her armies had re-established her sway. 
While, however, she has“ occasionally 
withstood the persuasions of her ablest ad- 
visers, she has never questioned the will of 
her people as expressed through their rep- 
resentatives in Parliament. ‘‘ He shall feed 











{rale|} his flock like a shepherd,” was the 
Hebrew ideal of the ruler. That lofty idea! 
Queen Victoria has striven to realize. Th: 
beneficent character and effect of her goy 
ernment over three hundred millions of peo 
ple in India cannot be denied. Her colonia! 
policy in Africa, Australasia and Canada, i; 
spite of some enormous and costly blunders 
has been in the main wise and successfu! 
Willingly she has seen, by the legislation o;/ 
1867 and 1885, the franchise extend its priy- 
ileges to her people till the harmonious co 
existence of monarchy and democracy has 
been almost demonstrated. Across “ th« 
silver streak of sea’ she has seen monarchs 
come and go, kingdoms and empires ris 
and fall, and one political transformatio; 
scene succeed another. When in the clos 
ing years of the first half of the presen: 
century every throne in Europe shook, the 
loyalty of her people never wavered, nor 
did the cannonading at Sadowa, Sedan and 
Pievna later disturb the smallest pebble on 
her sbores. During the es sixty years 
four Ozars have ascended the throne of 
Peter the Great, the third contemporary 
monarch holds the sceptre in Berlin, the 
third in Spain, the second in the short his 
tory of united Italy, while Louis Philippe 
and Napoleon III. who succeeded him, both 
sought a shelter of security and peace in 
her insular domains. Her feeling towards 
this country has always been more cordia! 
than the most friendly of her ministers, and 
therefore we as a free and. independent re- 
public, having no favor toseek, no diplomat- 
ic axe to grind, extend to her in this record - 
breaking year of her reign our warmest con- 
gratulations, and are not surprised that the 
countless millions of her people in every 
land stand ready to sing in chorus the noble 
ode of Tennyson written forty-five years 
ago: — 


“Madam ... may you rule us long, 


“ And leave us rulers of your blood 
As noble till the latest day! 
May children of our children say, 
‘ She wrought her people lasting good; 


“* Her court was pure; her life serene; 
God gave her peace; her land reposed ; 
A thousand claims to reverence closed 





In her is Mother, Wife, and Queen.’ ” 
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‘CONVINCING OFFER OF AN EMINENT NEW YORK CITY CHEMIST AND SCI- 
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A SCENE IN THE SLOCUM LABORATORY ILLUSTRATING THE VALUE AND POWER TO CURE 
OF HIS NEW DISCOVERIES TO MEDICAL MEN AND STUDENTS --- SKETCHED 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY EUG. BAUER. 


The fact has been established that the honored and distinguished chemist, T. A. Slocum, of 
New York city, has discovered a reliable and absolute cure for Consumption (Palmonary Tubercu- 
losis), and all bronchial, throat, lung and chest troubles, stubborn coughs, catarrhal affections, 
general decline and weakness, loss of flesh and all conditions of wasting away; and to make its 


(all different) of his New Discoveries, to any 


afflicted reader ot ZIon’s HERALD who will write for them. 

Already this “ new scientific system of treatment ” has permanently cured thousands of ap- 
parently hopeless cases by its timely use, and it seems a necessary and humane duty, therefore, to 
bring such facts to the attention of all invalids, that they may be benefited thereby. 

He considers it bis professional duty — a duty which he owes to suffering humanity — to do- 


Chemistry and science are daily astonishing the world with new wonders. It is no longer safe 
to say that anything may not be achieved. The researches and experiments of this great chemist, 
patiently carried on for years, have culminated’ in results as beneficial to humanity as can be 


All physical ailments naturally tend to the generation of consumption. They die in the short 
cold days of February not much faster than in the long hot days of July. 

The professor hus proved the dreaded consumption to be a curable disease beyond a doubt, in 
any climate, and has on file fn his American and European laboratories thousands of heartfelt let- 
ters of gratitude from those benefited and cured in all parts of the world. 

The medica! profession throughout America and Europe are nearly unanimous ip the opinion 
that nose, throat and lung troubles lead to consumption, and consumption, uninterrupted, means 


No one having, or threatened with, any disease, should hesitateu day. Simply write to T. A. 
Slocum, M. C., No 98 Pine St., New York, giving full address, and the three free bottles of his New 


Knowing of their undoubted efficacy, every sufferer should take advantage of this most liberal 
Asystem of medical treatment that will cure lung troubles and consumption is certainly 


good for — and will cure — almost any dissase that humanity is heir to. 
Please tell the Doctor you saw his generous offer in Z10N’s HERALD, when writing, and greatly 
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Zion’s Herald, June 16, 1897. 











The Gounferences. 








Maine Conference. 


Lewiston District. 


Auburn. — Mrs. B. 8. Potter, of Bloomington, 
ill., gave an interesting address, June 18, in the 
nterest of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
society. At its close an auxiliary of 13 members 
vas organized. Rev. Dr. E. 8. Stackpole, the 
vastor, expects tospend several weeks in Europe 
his summer. 


Mechanic Falls.— The many friends of Rev. 
Ww. B. Bartlett celebrated the 80th anniversary 
yt bis birth, on May 26, by giving him a pleas- 
_nt surprise visit at his residence. After con- 
vratulations had been extended, Rev. T. P. 
taker, the pastor, addressed Mr. Bartlett in the 
ame of the assembied company and presented 
iim with a purse of money in token of their 
regard for him, Mr. Bartlett responded in 
cords of heartfelt gratitude. He bears his 
vears with easy grace and has the promise of 
ceing many more anniversaries. 

his charge mourns the loss of Mrs. Betsy 
jurgin, who to her reward, May 20, at 
he age of 77, after a brief illness. Mrs. Durgin 
vas one of the oldest members of the church, a 
regular attendant upon the means of grace in 
ner home church and at Poland camp-ground. 

[he Epworth League and church have pro- 

ded several articies of furnishing for the — 

nage which make for beauty and utility. 
Viemorial Sunday was suitably observed, the 
pastor delivering an excellent address upon the 

Hero of Appomattox” to a crowded house, 
the local G. A. R. Post and Sons of Veterans 
attending in a body. 


Lewiston, Park St,— Rev. ©. A. Southard 

-eached an eloquent sermon, May 30, to his 

»mrades in arms and others — a congregation 
that overflowed the limits of the auditorium. 


Extensive repairs are already in progress upon 
each of our Lewiston church edifices. Evidently 
each society fully intends to arise and shine. 


Gorham, N. A. — Until recently a resident in 
the Queen’s dominion, Rev. F. A. Leitch never- 
tbeless delighted the veterans and their friends, 
Memorial Sunday, with a sermon which showea 
him master of the spirit, purpose, and lesson of 
the civil war. A liberal supply‘of furnishings 
has been placed in the parsonage. 


Berlin, N. H. — The year opens well under the 
leadership of Rev. A. T. Craig, who comes to the 
work of the ministry from the secretaryship of 
tne Young Men’s Christian Association in 
Waterville. 


Oxford. — Rev. Geo. D, Stanley preached the 
Memorial sermon before tne GQ, A. R. Post and 
Sons of Veterans on Sanday, May 30. 
courch was weil filled with an attentive audi- 
ence. Mr. Stanley is much liked as a pastor. 
lhe congregations are growing and the evening 
prayer-meetings manifest renewed interest and 
power. A Junior League has been organized 
with twenty members. JUNIOR. 





Augusta District. 


Bingham and Mayfield.—At Bingham our peo- 
ple are &tting a controlling interest in the old 
\niop Church; they bope to begin repairs and 
alterations soon. We have a band of plucky and 
loyal workers here, and they are worthy of out- 
side help. A tem ce rally has been held in 
the Congregatio’ Church. At Mayfield the 
Sunday-schools are reorganized, and while they 
can have Sabbath preaching only rarely, they 
are determined to Keep their spiritual interests 
at the front. Thete are several towns and plan- 
tations in this part of the country that are very 
destitute religiously. 


Solon. — Rev. W. T. Chapman has a large field 
and plenty of work. He has charge of Bing- 
ham aod its outposts as well as Solon. He is 
trying to do the work of twomen. The people 
here are feeling the loss of the pulp industry, 
bat are hoping the mill will be in operation 
again before long. We attended the anniversa- 
ry exercises of the Epworth League. The re- 
ports showed that it is an important factor in 
the work of the church. Here, also, we had a 
temperance rally in the Congregational church. 


Madison.— Rev. F. C. Norcross is entering 
upon his fourth year. This place has grown 
rapidly the last few years,and push and enter- 
prise seem to be in the air. tge congrega- 
tions, enthusiastic social meetings, a prosper- 
ous Sunday-school, are features of the work. 
fhe pastor is planning for a series of pente- 
costal services in midsummer. He has an idea 
that souls ought to be saved before the Week of 
Prayer. At the last communion service nearly a 
hundred partook of the sacrament. The out- 
look here is very promising. 


North Anson, — Rey. C. A. Laughton, a local 
preacher, is serving his second year in this 
charge. The Universalists are strong here and 
there are three evangelical churches. This is 
one of the places where the Inierdenominational 
Comity Commission ought to put in some work. 
Our church property, consisting of a new and 
commodious parsonage and a neat chapel, is 
finely located. Mr. Laughton is held ia high 
esteem in all the nt: Moch of his 
ministry has been devoted to this section of the 
Conterenee, We had another temperance rally 
here in the Universalist church. 


Skowhegan, — Rev. B. C. Wentworth is enter- 
ing upon his third year. A good congregation 
came out ona very stormy Tuesday evening to 
hear a sermon, and the quarterly conference 
was largely attended. Seventeen have recently 
been baptized. The class-meetings are large 
and are enthusiastically sustained. The pastor 
found some floating debt when he came to the 
charge, but he and his official members are 
planning ae vigorous financial campaign, and 
they are bound to win. 


Fairfield, — Here our first meeting was held 
on @ very rainy evening. It was another tem- 
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perance rally, preceding the quarterly confer- 
ence. v. . Pillsbury bas entered upon his 
third year bere. He is very popular and hasa 
strong grip upon things. All the interests of 


the church are prospering. The Epworth 
League perme missio: school in China at 
an annual expense of $40. This church claims 


the banner in regard to benevolences. This isa 
healthful kind of rivalry; let the good work go 
on. The work at the Centre is in a flourishin 

condition. Mr. Pillsbury gave the Memoria 
address at Fairfield. The local paper speaks of 
it in very high terme. 


Waterville. — Rev. G. D. Lindsay and family 
have been most heartily welcomed, The par- 
sonage has been put in first-class condition, 
with quite a number of pieces of beautiful fur- 
niture added. The salary bas been advanced 
$100. The tor has already made nearly one 
hundred calis. The congregation are large; the 
Sunday-school is in exceptionally competent 
hands. Special effort is to be made to increase 
the class-meeting attendance. This church has 
been doing a good work in this beautiful college 
town, and its outlook was never brighter than 
now. 


Augusta. — It was here that the writer was 
recommended to the Maine Conference. The 
pastor and ponte were very kind and gave us 
on the evening of May 31 a generous reception. 
The vestry was fitted up in fine style; the or- 
chestra furnished excellent music, ice cream 
and cake were served, short speeches were made, 
and a delightful social evening enjoyed. The 
chairman of the committee of arrangements, 
F. W. Kinsman, Esq., and the writer were mem- 
bers of this church years ago; bot Mr. Kins- 
man has been doing business in another State 
for a long time until about two years ago, when 
he returned to Augusta. The other members 
were F. H. and Dr. Roberts — friends of 
many years. The only unpleasant thing about 
this pastorate is the fact that Rev. C. 5. Cam- 
mings is on his fifth year. A fine large com- 
pany of young people is connected with this 
charch. A peep into the pastor’s study, anda 
tramp with him about the city, revealed, ina 
measure, the cause of the pastor’s aay 
and success. Mr. ————- gave the Memori- 
al address in Gardiner,and it was worthy the 
man and the occasion. He is one of the chap- 
lains at the National Soldiers’ Home in Togus, 
and is frequently called to perform special serv- 
ice there. 

Hallowell. — Rev. C. F. Parsons is also on his 
fifth year. This is a very pleasant charge to 
serve. The parsonage is not so modern as the 
one at Augusta, but is new, oF and pleasant. 
There are quite a namber of representative 
Methodists here, chief among whom is Judge 
Baker. I met a oe home from bis bus- 
iness,and he walked like a man of sixty; yet 
he is in his 9lst year. He has been for many 
ae a tower of strength in our Methodism 
n all this region. Here we had another tem- 

mee rally in the Oongregational church. 

v. Mr. Chase, as well as Mr. Parsons, is an 
aggressive temperance worker on all lines. 


North Augusta. — Rev. W. L. —- is just 
entering upon bis first pastorate. e had a 
t reception at the parsonage soon after 
is arrival, and more recently a May- basket 
(clot hes- basket size) full of provisions has been 
left at his door. Oo: jons are large, inter- 
est in spiritual things good,and the prospect 
for a good year very encouraging. 


Gardiner.— Rey. A. A. Lewis is on his first 
year here. The church gave him a cordial re- 
ception, for he was the man of their choice, 
The year is opening most auspiciously. The 
choir has been anized, better arrangements 
for the Sundsy-school library provided, and 
other minor improvements about the church 
made. A new class in the other part of the city 
is to be formed at once. The pastor has made 
about one hundred calls, and is trying to infuse 
new life into the Woman’s Home and Foreign 
Missionary Societies. He is to deliver the bac- 
calaureate sermon before the graduating class 
of the Gardiner High School. 

Richmond. — Betore Conf this church 
concluded that they must reduce the salary; 
but they have since changed their minds. Rev. 
H. Hewitt is the new pastor,and the adjust- 
ment is matually satisfactory. The } chap- 
el had been put in fine trim for a reception to 
the tor and his family, and the people came 
out in large numbers and had a delightful time. 
Refreshments were served. New carpets and 
furniture have been t into the mage at 
an expense of $75. r. Hewitt’s children are 
“chips of the old block.” The son is to be 
graduated in a few days from Bowdoin College, 
and the older daughter from Berwick Acad- 
emy. 


I have tried to givea 
tof th 





candid and unvarnished 

e status of Methodism on 
our side of the Keanebec River. Of course we 
need more consecration, and faith, and hope. 
Great are our ibilities in this fair portion of 
our State. Bishop Gilbert Haven said when 
dying: “I have a strong grip on both worlds.” 
So may we, as pastors and members, ner, 





Portiand District. 


South Berwick.-- The people heartily wel- 
comed their pastor, Rev. Israel Luce, for a 
second term of service among them. A well-lo- 
cated lot bas been purchased and a parsonage is 
to be ready for occupancy. 


Maryland Ridge. — This charge was weakened 
by the affiliation of the former pastor with the 
Advents, to the neglect of Methodism. It is 
now supplied by Rev. David F. Nelson, formerly 
city wioleaary in Biddeford. He visits from 
house to house, praying and exborting, and is 
expecting an old-time revival. The attendance 
on the Sunday evening i 1 d 
from one the firet night to 
fourth. 


Biddeford Pool, South Biddeford and UVak 
idge. = Reoestipnss reports eae sraouiy 2e- 
nt aily papers concerning opposition 
the , Rev. A. A. Callahan. At Oak 
Ridge the tent is still open for meetings, but at- 
tracts little attention. Congregations at the 
three churches on the circuit sre larger than 
usual. Sunday-schools are po By me tee 
at the Ridge and at South Biddeford, and an 
Epworth League at the Ridge. The outlook at 
the Pool was never brighter. All seem pleased 
with the rani way in which the is 
taking hold of the work. The cireuit bids fair 
to become one of the strongest on the district. 


Portland, Congress St.— Rev. W. F. Berry 
received a cordial welcome and found every- 
os fa ae working peal mere cme 
are large a encourag ‘or 

in the history of the eek A beactifal 
ture is the children’s class led b; 
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Lowell, in which twenty or more are 
pared for full membership in the church, 
all our churches do likewise. 


Gorham, School St. — Rev. Wm. Cashmore is 


"at 


work. He believes in conducting all business 
according to the Methodist-Discipline. The 
col ions are large and the Kpworth League 
is flou ~_ The church doubled in member- 
ship under its former , Rev. E. C. Strout. 
There is good reason to believe that it will do 
= same, or better, under the present leader- 
ship. 


Biddeford. — Rev. C. W. Bradlee is accepting 
congratulations upon the birth of a daughter, 
June3. His eldest son graduated at — 
Seminary the previous day. Three members 
were received by letter, June 6, and there was 
the largest attendance for several years at the 
communion service. 


Buzton and South Standish. —- The parsonage 
at South Standish has been thoroughly reno- 
vated. An enthusiastic reception was given to 
the new yastor, Rev. David Pratt. 


Sanford.—The revival conducted by the 
Christian CUrusaders continues and grows in 
power. The pastor received 5 into full member- 
ship, Sunday, May 30. 


Portland, Chestnut St. — The many friends of 
Rev. C. W. Parsons will be glad to know that he 
administered the sacrament and preached on 
Sunday, June 6, without suffering any ill effects 
from the exertion. He has also resumed his 

itoral labors, and hopes te be doing full work 
pn a few weeks. 


Westbrook. — Rev. N. D. Center, who has been 
quite sick, bas about recovered his usual health. 


Woodfords. — This ehurch is steadily increas- 
ing in membership. The Sunday-school is al- 
ready too large for the chapel. 


Knightville.— Rev. L. H. Bean is working 
bard to make a Methodist Church from a con- 
gregation and parish composed of all denomina- 
tions. He bas a large young people’s pouty ot 
over eighty members. E. O. T. 





Vermont Conference. 
Montpelier District. 


White River Junction. — The F ne has opened 
very auspiciously. Rev. A.J. Hough is begin- 
ning his third pastorate with this ple. So 
far as your correspondent knows, this is the 
first record of a third pastorate in the history of 
the Vermont Conference. The Memorial Day 
address at Oxford was given by Mr. Hough. 


Union Village. — The pastor, Rev. J. E. Bad- 
ger, preached the Memorial sermon at Hanover, 
and gave the address at Union Village. 


Fairlee. — Rev. A. H. Webb, of Bradford, 
preached the Memorial sermon here May 30. 


Northfield. — Rev. L. P. Tucker delivered the 
Decoration Day add at Royalt A hearty 
reception was given Mr. Tucker on his return 
from Uonference for the third year. Mrs. 
Tucker’s brother is very iow from a surgical 
operation recently performed for appendicitis. 


Windsor. — The pastor, Rev. C. O. Jadkins, 
has been invited to give an address in Burling- 
ton the middle of June. 


South Royalton. — Rev. E. W. Sharp, who has 
been suffering from nervous exhaustion and has 
been unable to preach since Conference, is on 
the gain and hopes to fill his pulpit from this 
time forward. 





Randolph. — Two were received by letter at 


the recent communion service. Kev. A. J. 
Hough, of White River Junction ve an ad- 
dress here before the County W. ©. T. U., May 


Rochester. — Presiding Elder Beeman preached 
the Memorial sermon before the WG. A. R. Post, 
May 23. The regular quarterly meeting service 
was heid in the evening. 


Claremont Junction Camp-meeting. — The 
executive committee met June 5 at the camp- 
gue. It was decided to hold the camp- meet- 

ng Aug. 24-30. 





Bradford. — A new carpet, with a partial re- 
frescoing, has improved Grace Church. Rev. 
A. H. Webb has been very cordially received as 
pastor,and the year opens with an increased 
congregation. A brilliant social event occurred 
here, June 2, when Rev. William 8. Spencer, son 
of Rev. H. A. Spencer, of the Vermont Confer- 
ence, was united in marriage with Miss Florence 
E. Gaffield, of Bradford. The wedding took 
place in Grace Methodist Episcopal Church at 
high noon in the presence of invited guests and 
admiring friends who completely filled the 
large audience-room. Kev. H. A. Spencer, 
father of the groom, officiated, assisted by Rev. 
A. H. Webb, pastor of the church. The bride 
was given away by ber uncle, Mr. Erastus ©. 
Gaffield, of Boston. The best man was W. B. 
Hyde, M. D., of Bakersfield. Miss Lucy H. 
Gaffield, sister of the bride, was maid of honor, 
and Miss Anna 8. McDuffee, of Cambridge, 
Mass., wes bridesmaid. The ushers were F. A. 
Spencer, Ernest B. McDuffee, Vernon A. Doty 
and Warren H. Prichard. F. E£. Doe acted as 
general ma: er. Appropriate music was finely 
rendered by Miss Irwin, pianist, and Mr. Saw- 
yer, violinist. The floral decorations were pro- 
fuse and beautiful. The bridal couple stood 
during the ceremony under a jarge arch of ever- 
green and flowers from which was suspended a 
large wedding bell. The committee of decora- 
tions were Mrs. Harriet Dakey and Mrs. H. VU. 
McDuffee. The ceremony at the church was 
followed by an informal reception at the home 
of the bride. The presents were numerous and 
valuable. Mr. Spencer has just been transferred 
to the Mexico Conference and is under appoint- 
ment to Puebla, Mexico, as president of the 
Mexico Methodist Institute. Mr. and Mrs. 
Spencer expect to sail for Mexico from New 
York the last of June. 


Receptions seem to have been pretty generally 
in order for the pastors since Conference. For 
the new pastors the more forma! receptions were 
given to Rev. Andrew Gillies at ontpelier, 
Rev. A. J. Hough at White River Junction, and 
Rev. J. D. Beeman at Brattleboro. L. L. 


St. Johnsbury District. 


Groton.— Col. Preston Post, G. A. R., attended 
the Methodist church in a body to listen to an 
interesting memorial sermon by Pastor Todd, 
May 23. re. Todd has just been chosen presi- 
dent of the Epworth League. 


Danville.— Rev. F. E. Currier, pastor, is build 
ing him a cottage on the shores of Lake St. 
Joseph,a popular summer resort in that vicin- 
ity. He preached ian appropriate and heipful 
Memorial sermon, May 30. 


Marshfield. — Rev. Dr. A. L. Cooper, of Piain- 
field, heid the quarterly meeting service the first 
nm in June in exchange with Pastor 8. G. 

wis. 


West Concord, — Both Pastor Knapp and his 
wife took an active and helpful part in the 
county Sunday-school convention at Granby 
recently. Their long and successful experience 
in that branch of work peculiarly well qualifies 
them to speak effectively in that line. 


West Burke. — Presiding .Eider Hamilton 
preached a very interesting ant spiritual sermon 
at the recent quarterly meeting service. Rev. 
G. H. Wright is the active and popular pastor. 


Barre.— The Washington County Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union recently held its 
annual convention here. Mise Bertha Cham ber- 
lain, the versatile and accomplished president, is 
a valued member of the Methodist Church at 
Piainfield, and Mrs. 8. H. Barnes, the president 
of the local Union, upon whom devolved the 
thousand and one things essential to the prepa- 
ration for such a convention, is a Sunday -school 
teacher in Hedding Church at this place. She 
was also elected one of the leading couuty 
officials for the coming year. Miss Elizabeth U. 
Yates, of Maine, one of the eight organizers of 
the National Temperance U anion, and one of the 
most eloquent lady speakers of the country, is 
also a Methodist. So that our denomination 
was much in evidence on the occasion. Miss 
Yates gave several addresses to the convention, 


[Continued on Page 12.) 








A Life 


Saved. 





A FOND DAUGHTER WAS NIGH TO D&ATH. 





Life was Saved. 


Frank B. Trout Tells a Reporter of How His Daughter’s 
All Parents Should be Inter- 
terested in This Narrative. 





Using as a nucleus for his investigation the 
rumor that the life of the daughter of Frank B. 
Trout, well known in Detroit, Mich., real estate 
circles, had been saved, a reporter called on Mr. 
Trout at his office, 103 Griswold Avenue. Mr. 
Trout showed some hesitancy in giving his opin- 
ion for publication, but finally said: “ Circum- 
stances and a father’s love for his child forced 
me to try Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale Peo- 
ple, but not untilthe whole medical profession 
had exhausted their skill. At the age of four- 
teen we had to take our daughter from school 
owing to her health. Before this she had been 
in the best of health, happy and in the best of 
spirits. She began to fall away and became pale 
and languid. She was so weak that she would 
tall down in a faint every time she tried to walk 
unsupported. The best of physicians attended 
her, but she continued to grow weaker and 
seemed to be gradually fading away. 

“ When she was fifteen she weighed only nine- 
ty p ds, and the doct said it was anemia. 
Several physicians said she might outgrow it, 
but that it would no doubt terminate in con- 
sumption. No doctor we had could help her, 
and we concluded, ourselves, we must lose our 
child, as she was growing weaker every day. 

“ We had tried all the well-known remedies, 

I bought a box of 


De. Williams” Pink Pile for Pale People and 
took them home. day I had read of a case 
about "s, 


the same as 








getting a firm hold upon every line of church 


daughter's, and decided 
fo give them o trial, though | must contess I 


From the Evening News, Detroit, Mich. 


did not have much faith. Before she had taken 
all of the first box we noticed a change for the 
better. She, however, gained strength dally and 
looked brighter. Every one noticed the change, 
and I bought two more boxes for her. 

“When she had taken two boxes she was 
strong enough to leave ber bed, and in less than 
six months was something like herself. Today 
she is entirely cured, and is a big, strong, 
healthy girl, weighing 130 pounds, and has nev- 
er had asick day since. 

“ 1 do not think she uses them now, though | 
always keep them in the house. My wife and |! 
have recommended them to our neighbors, and 
sent a few to another young girl who seems to 
be in the same condition as my daughter. Had 
not Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills saved my daugh- 
ter’s life, | would not recommend them to any 
one. I know they do all and more than is 
claimed for them, and I am glad to recommend 
them to the world. I know Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People saved my daughter’s life, 
and that is enough for me.” 

F. B. Trovr. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this fourth 
day of March, 1897. 

OBERT E. HULL, JR., Notary Public, 
Wayne County, Michigan. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
contain, in a condensed form, all the elements 
necessary to give new life and richness to the 
blood and restore shattered nerves. They are 
also a specific for troubles uliar to females, 
such as suppreesions, irregularities and all forms 
of weakness. In men they effect a radical cure 
in all cases arising from mental worry or over- 
work. Pink Pills are sold in boxes (never in 
loose bulk) at 50 cents a box, or six boxes for 





a and may be had of all druggists, or direct 
y mail from Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 
Schenectady N. Y. 
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Prof. Benj. F. Leggett. 
Here is the weil by the lichened wall, 
And the leaning sweep high over all. 


The shaded path to the kitchen door 
The plantains fringe as in days of yore. 


Just as of old through the summer day 
The flag-stones drip with the dew alway. 


The walls of the homestead, crumbled low, 
Are open now to the rain and snow; 


Ashes are heaped where the bearthfire blaze 
Lighted the dreams of the olden days; 


And out of the dusk low voices call, 
And white ghosts flit through chamber and 
hall; 


And silently, under gray or blue, 

The shadows wander the whole day through. 
On the tangled lawo with briars sown 

And nettle snd nightshade overgrown, 
Mullein and thistle and dock and thorn 

Their beakers drain in the dewy morn. 

Today | look from the uplands fair — 

The glory of June in earth and air; 


The sunbeams slant over slope and bill, 
While shadows sleep in the hollows still. 


Across the meadows run waves of gold — 
Daisies and buttercups, rolled and rolled; 


The bee-bent clover, daintily sweet, 
Ie tracked with gold from bis dusty fcet; 


And morn is rife with a fragrance filled 
From the wind swung roses tossed and 
spilled. 


Here by the curb where the mosses cling, 
And shadows of cloud-land sway and swing, 


True to the pictures that over it pass, 
The shallow well, as a magic glass, 


Holds in its limpid and crystal space 
Visions of beauty and airy grace; 


The sun-brown face of the father old, 
The mother’s strile with its love untold; 


Sunshiny heads in a fairy row 
That leaned on the curb and looked below; 


The tangled hair and the glossy curls 

And rosy faces of boys and girls; 

A lover’s eyes where the true lights gleam, 
And a blushing maid in love’s young dream; 


Birds of the air and the clouds afar, 
The sun and moon and the winking star, 


The beams that smile, the shadows that pass — 
All held in the mirror’s magic glass! 


Swift yeare have sped over valley and hill, 
But the olden faces linger still; 


And down in the waters you may tell 
What lips have laughed in the mossy well. 


Ward, Pa. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


June is a burning rose, 

The blossom of the year; 
The restless winds among the woods 
Unseal the splendor of her buds, 
And magic airs disclose 

The light of Summer here! 


— Dora Read Goodale. 

I the roses are coming into 
uname the azalea, wild honeysuckle, is 
sweetening the hillsides; the laurels are 
beginning to blow; the white lilies are get- 
ting es | to open; the fireflies are seen 
now and then, flitting across the darkness; 
the katydids, the grasshoppers, the crick- 
ete, make themselves heard; the bullfrogs 
atter their tremendous voices, and the full 
chorus of birds makes the air vocal with its 
melody. — Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


God can make the grief a grace, the bur- 
den a blessing, and light up the disappoint- 
ment so that it becomes the torch of hope. 
The rod itself shall bud and blossom and 
bring forth almonds, so that the very thing 
that chastens us shall present beauty and 
fruit. — Anon. 

+. 
Andi? 
Is there some desert or some pathless sea 
Where Thou, guod God of angels, wilt send me? 
Some oak for me to rend; some sod, 
Some rock for me to break; 
Some handful of Thy corn to take 
And scatter far a-field, 
Till it in turn shall yield 
Its eee ae I 
rains of go 
To toed’ the waiting children of my God ? 
Show me the desert, Father, or the sea. 
Is it Thine enterprise ? Great God, send me! 
And though this body lie where ocean rolls, 
Father, count me among all faithful souls! 


— Christian Register. 


Do not be disconcerted by the fits of 
vexation ard uneasiness which are some- 
times produced by the multiplicity of your 
domestic worries. No, indeed, dearest 
child, all theses are but eo of 
trengthenin, ourself in tue loving, for- 
Searing qreene’ whisk our dear Lord sets 
before us. — Francis de Sales, 





How many troubles would disappear, how 
many burdens would be lightened, if we 
understood “ prayer”’ as a child under- 
stands running to his father! Once a great 
king employed his peovle to weave for him. 
The silk and wool and patterns were given 
by the king, and he expected di nt work 
people. e@ was, however, very indulgent, 
and told them when any difficulty arose to 
send for him and he would help them, and 
never to fear troubling him, but to ask for 
help and instruction. 

Among the many men and women busy 
at their looms was one little child, whom 
the king did not think too young to work. 
Often alone at her dacy she labored, cheer- 
fully and patiently. One day, when the 
men and women were distressed at their 
failures — the silks were tangled and the 
weaving unlike the pattern — they came to 
the child and said : — 

“Tell us how it is that you are so happy 
in your work. We are always in diffi- 
culties.” 

“Then why do you not send to the 
king?” said the little weaver. “ He told 
us that we might do so” 

‘“* So we do, night and morning.” 

‘* Ah,” said the child, ‘‘ but I send directly 
I find a little tangle.”” — Wellspring. 


There is a sunny side to life at large. 
School, home, business and social life, all 
have their disagreeable features and draw- 
backs, their burdens and difficulties. The 
clouds frequently gather over life’s varied 
landscape. But, on the other hand, pleas- 
ures mingle with the pain, and mercies 
mark each stage of the journey. The sun- 
beams struggie through the clouds, and 
even sometimes drive them away altogeth- 
er. All undiscouraged hope sings its cheery 
song, and gladness like an angel who has 
wandered from some brighter sphere wings 
its willing and frequent way to earth. 
There is asunny side to life. There is a 
sunny side even to downright sorrow. The 
sunshine is not in the sorrow itself, but in 
its meaning, its message, and its results. 
There is nothing sadder than the lot of those 
who through rebelliousness of spirit or 
thoughtless disregard of the purposes of 
trouble experience all the bitterness of 
grief without enjoying any of the spiritual 
fruits of it. But to those who are wise 
enough to wrest a blessing for themselves 
out of their own tribulations there comes in 
time a sweet consciousness that such trials 
are after all only ‘“ mercies” in disguise 
—s the comforted and chastened soul 
to sing : — 


“Sweet are Thy messengers, 
Sweet their refrain: 
When they can sing with me, 
More love, O Christ, to Thee, 
More love to Thee! ” 


—N. Y. Observer. ' 
The dark root lay in the und, down 
, and on the 


among the clods of the 
stick that marked the place was thrust a 
label with a name =~ enough to turn the 
head of any simple flower. And the lily 
pe | “What have I to do in this dirty 
earth? Faugh! I cannot bear to touch it. 
I who am of the Lilia —to be 
prisoner here like this! I know my place too 
sagt tetg on We havens Mee ms 
ought to be up e vens, my 
head proudly and unfolding all my to 
the cnn.” And it sulked and A ares dhe 
and refused to thrust out the root — and it 
missed heaven because it neglected earth. 
Take care how you grumble at your circum- 
stances — so many difficulties, so many 
hindrances to cry out against. do our 
duty on earth is the only way of getting to 
heaven. But think of another flower that 
should say, “ Oh! it is all a mistake to call 
me alily. Lily indeed! I am just a poor, 
dirty brown thing and haven’t any beauty 
in me — without any stem, without any 
leaf, without any flower. Itis no use my 
pega ae | of heaven, and of my coming to 
be anything.” And it thrust down its roote 
into the earth, but it forgot to push its stem 
up into heaven. The heavenly-minded man 
who neglects his duty in the world is as un- 
lovely to God as he is ugly to men. And 
the man who is so absorbed in earth that he 
forgets heaven, misses the very beauty and 
blessedness of life. . . . The measure down- 
ward and upward is after all the true meas- 
ure — and God gives to every man as much 
as He gives the flowers, enough of earth to 
grow in, and enough of heaven to grow 
into. He gives to every man as much as He 
gives the bird — enough of earth to feed 
upon, and enough of heaven to flyin. This 
much He has pledged to His children ev- 
erywhere. — Mark Guy Pearse. 





THE RELIGION OF EVERY DAY. 
Jennie M. Bingham. 


HE old Byzantine masters of art used to 
sketch large designs on the walls of 
churches and convents and then fill in the 
design with tiny bits of glass and stone 
day after day, until the faces of saints and 
angels, and even the divine Christ Himself, 
looked down upon them. 

Ah! bat the bits of glass were utterly in- 
significant in themselves. They were very 
like the humble duties of daily life which of 
themselves have little beauty. But when 
they are performed by one whose designs 
and ideals of life are beautiful and far- 
reaching, they form the lovely pictures of 
human history. 

The life of Christ — how simple and com- 
mon it was! The tasks of a humble home 
and of a carpenter’s shop were His. A 
Galilean peasant traveling about on foot 





with His fishermen friends, doing good in a 
maltitude of small ways as the world would 
count it; for surely to notice children in 
their mothers’ arms and spend time bless- 
ing them, or to speak to an outcast woman, 
was quite beneath the dignity of a Jewish 
teacher, however unpretentious. Was it 
not, after all, that Jesus did common things 
in a very uncommon way ? 

An English woman at the World’s Fair 
Oongress, who spoke of New Testament 
women, said that when we pass from the 
women of the Gospel to the women of Acts, 
we feel at first a little jar and a sensation of 
stepping down. In the Gospels we find 
Anna, and Elizabeth, and Mary the mother 
of Christ, engaged in the exalted service of 
the Temple or singing magnificent poems 
which they have composed. In Acts we 
come upon Dorcas, who was neither a poet 
nora prophet. Her ministry consisted in 
making coats and garments for the poor, 
and that was all. Or we find a Lydia who 
sold purple week days and who opened her 
home to a friendless apostle, in a very sim- 
ple way “ distributing to the necessities of 
saints.” 

It is only after we have given thought to 
the subject that we feel the progression of 
Christian character. The women of Acts 
had passed from the condition of receiving 
to one of giving; they had become doers of 
the Word. Like their Master they became 
servants of all, “‘ not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister.” 

I remember with what comfort I read 
those familiar verses: ‘‘And it came to pass 
as Jesus sat at meat with them, He took 
bread and blessed it, and brake and gave to 
them. And their eyes were opened and 
they knew Him.’”’ Then I realized that the 
very trifles of ordinary life may be the 
means of discovering Him. How uplifted 
becomes “the common round and daily 
task” ifthey bring us face to face with 
Jesus! 

I suppose it was a very common bush 
which burned that morning when Moses 
went out to his usual every-day work of 
tending flocks. But it was then and there 
that the desert sands flamed with the glory 
of the Lord and God talked with Moses. 
How little it matters whether the meal is a 
simple one, or the bush a common one, or 
the task a bit of drudgery, if in it or 
fhrough it we have a revelation of Christ. 
It was no longer the desert to Moses, but a 
spot as sacred as the court of heaven. So the 
sacred place to us may be, undoubtedly will 
be, the every-day place of ordinary duty. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 





“ ONLY A BOY.” 


ORE than balf a century ago a faithful 
Scotch minister, coming early to the 
kirk, met one of his deacons, whose face wore a 
very resolute but distressed expression. “I 
came early to meet you,” he said. “i have 
something on my conscience to say to you. 
Pastor, there must be something radically wrong 
im your preaching and work; there has been 
only one person added to the church in a whole 
year, and he is only a boy.” 

The old minister listened. His eyes moistened 
and his thin band trembled on his broad-head- 
ed cane. “I feel itall,” he said. ‘I feel it, but 
God knows that I have tried to do my duty, and 
I can trust Him for the results.” 

“ Yes, yes,” eald the deacon; “ but ‘ by their 
fruits ye shall know them,’ and one new mem- 
ber, and he, too, only a boy, seems to me rather 
a slight evidence of trae faith and zeal. I don’t 
want to be hard, but I have this matter on my 
conscience, and I have done but my duty in 
speaking plainly.” 

“ True,” said the old man; “ but charity suf- 
fereth long, and is kind; beareth all things; 
hopeth all things. I have great hope of that 
one boy, Robert. Some seed that we sow bears 
fruit late, but that fruit is generally the most 
precious of all.” 

The old minister went to the pulpit that day 
with a grieved and heavy heart. He closed his 
discourse with dim and tearful eyes. He wished 
that his work was done forever, and that he was 
at rest among the graves under the blooming 
trees in the old kirkyard. He lingered in the 
dear old kirk after the rest were gone. He 
wished to be alone. The place was sacred and 
inexpressibly dear to him. It had been his spir- 
itual home from his youth. Before this altar he 
had prayed over the dead forms of a bygone 
generation and had welcomed the children of a 
new generation; and here — yes, here — he had 
been told at last that his work was no longer 
owned and blessed! 

No one remained — no one? “ Only a boy.” 
The boy was Robert Moffat. He watched the 
trembling old man, His soul was filled with 
loving sympathy. He went to him and laid his 
hand on his black gown. 

“ Well, Robert,” said the minister. 

“ Do you think that if I were willing to work 
hard for an education that I could ever become a 
preacher ?” 

“ A preacher ? ” 

* Perhaps a missionary.” 

There was a long pause, Tears filled the eyes 





of the old minister. At length he said: “‘ This 
heals the ache of my heart, Robert. I see the 
Divine Haud now. May God bless you, my 
boy! Yes, I think that you will become a 
preacher.”’ 

Some years ago there returned to London 
from Africa an aged missionary. His name was 

pok with re When he went into an 
assembly the people rose; when he spoke in 
public there was deep silence. Princes stood 
uncovered before him; nobles invited him to 
their homes. He had added a province to the 
Church of Christ on earth; bad brought under 
the Gospel influence the most savage of African 
chiefs; had given the translated Bible tostrange 
tribes; had enriched with valuable knowledge 
the Royal Geographical Society; and had 
honored the place of his birth, the Scottish 
Kirk, the United Kingdom, and the universal 
missionary cause. 

It is hard to trust when no evidence of fruit 
appears. But the harvest of right intention is 
sure. The old minister sleeps beneath the trees 
in the humble place of his labors, but men 
remember his works because of what he was to 
that one boy,and what that boy was to the 
world. 

“ Only a boy!” 

“ Do thou thy work; it shall succeed 
In thine or in another's day; 
And if denied the victor’s meed, 
Thou sbalt not miss the toiler’s pay.” 





— Youth's Companion. 





About Women. 


—-The author of the anonymous novel, 
“ The Descendant,” concerning whose identity 
there has been so much speculation since the 
publication of the book, is Miss Ellen Glasgow, 
of Richmond, Va., a young lady only about 
twenty-two years of age. 

—— Mrs. Stevenson, mother of the late Robert 
Louis Stevenson, the novelist, who died at her 
residence in Edinburgh on May 14, of pneumo- 
nia, was about seventy years of age. She was the 
first to encourage her son to adopt a literary 
career. She was in this country with him and 
afterwards lived in Samoa. 


—— Harper's Bazar says: ‘‘ Those women who 
are laboring in the Audubon Society and sim- 
ilar organizations to protect the song-birds of 
this and other countries will rejoice to know 
that the British Produce Supply Association, 
the principal modern representative society of 
English farmers, has refused to buy or sell 
larks.”’ 

— Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale, and her daughter, 
Miss Dora Read Goodale, both of whom are con- 
stantly engaged in literary work, lost nearly all 
their manuscripts and literary material, as well 
as their books and personal belongings of every 
kind, in the recent destruction by fire of their 
home at Amherst, Mass. Such a misfortune 
should awaken a general and effective interest, 
not alone among the personal friends of the 
Goodales, but among those who have not for- 
gotten Sky Farm and the exquisite verse of the 
young poets. — Woman's Journal. 


—— The Philadelphia Record says that there 
was a touch of humor in the proceedings of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly at Eagle Lake, 
Ind. During aupeech made by ex-Postmaster 
General Wanamaker on a bvsiness topic, he 
found occasion to say that he had never seen a 
perfect man, and he doubted very much whether 
there had ever been a perfect woman. “Just 
then,” says the telegraphic report of the pro- 
ceedings, ‘“‘a little, timid, shrinking body rose 
in the back of the room and told the speaker 
that she had heard of one perfect woman. 
When inguiry was made as to this remarkable 
entity, she said: ‘It was my husband’s first 
wife.’ ” 


—— Mrs. Lewis, who discovered valuable pal- 
impsest manuscripts of the Gospels in a Syriac 
convent on Mount Sinai some time ago, has just 
made her fourth exploration of the convent in 
company with her sister, Mrs. Gibson, and has 
found some more valuable manuscripts. She 
also examined with great care two Palestinian 
Syriac lectionaries of the twelfth century and 
written in the dialect that was probably spoken 
by Christ. The text of these lectionaries is 
now in the hands of the printers and will soon 
be published. 


—— There are three sisters living in Salem, di- 
rect descendants of John Endicott, the first 
Governor of Massachusetts Bay Colony, whose 
ages aggregate 273 years. They are Miss Susan 
Gray, Mrs. Caroline M. Newhall and Mrs. R. G. 
Abbott. All are natives of Salem, their births 
having been on the following dates: Mrs. Ab- 
bott, Dec. 6, 1803; Mrs. Newhall, Sept. 22, 1805; 
and Miss Gray, Nov. 23,1807. Their mother, 
Mrs. Elizabeth (Endicott) Gray, lived to be 100 
years and 27 days old. 


——A peculiar community is found in the 
Smolensk district of Russia. It includes a 


number of villages, formerly belonging to the 
Besjukov Convent, which was founded about 
the time of Peter the Wreat. All work in the 
fields, and the housework and al! business con- 
nected with the management of the townshi 

affairs are attended to by women, because sil the 
ooun coonall = ot into atl a 
come age, go out into parts o 

Russia to seek canpemtans work. for a 
short season of the year, from June 
end of July, do — return and stay at home. 
The women are 

women of Besjakov are of moderate stature, 
strongly bullt, with well-developed muscies, but 
still sotitany iil) ana very agile. ty lead @ 
very men {rom their 
bm 4 marry only 
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THE KING'S SHIPS. 


God hath so many ships upon the sea! 
His are the merchaatmen that carry treasure, 
The men-of-war, all banrered gallantly, 
The little fisher-boats and barks of pleasure. 
On all this sea of time there is not one 
That sailed without the glorious name 
thereon. 


he winds go up and down upon the sea, _ 
And — they lightly clasp, entreating 
kinaly 
And waft them to the port where they would be; 
And other ships they buffet long and blindly. 
The cloud comes down on the great sinking 


deep, 
And on the shore the watchers stand and 
weep. 


And God bath many wrecks within the sea. 
Ob, it is deep! I look in fear and wonder: 
The wisdom throned above is dark to me, 
Yet it is sweet to think His care is under, 
That yet the sunken treasure may be drawn 
Into His storehouse when the sea is gone. 


So I, that sail in peril on the sea, 
With my beloved, whom yet the waves may 
cover, 
Say, God hath more than angel’s care of me, 
And larger share than I in friend and lover. 
W hy weep ye 80, ye watchers on the land ? 
The deep is but the hollow of His hand. 


— Carl Spencer. 





ANNIVERSARIES OF THE HEART. 


. ESIDE the anniversaries which we keep 
B among our friends and at the fireside, 
most of us have other days sacredly set apart 
which, it may be, only God knows of, and of 
which we do not often speak. A little mark in 
our every-day book, a penciled line under a 
text, a furrow in the earth where a bed bas been 
made for all that was mortal of ore of God's 
saints, a date which means for us more than for 
others, and the whole past awakens, the present 
drops away, we are back again in the sweet 
fields of youth. A waft of perfume, u strain of 
masic, a chance word in conversation, have 
power to revivea whole sheaf of memories at 
any time; but our special personal anniversaries 
do not require these reminders. Always for 
some of us there is a month, and a day of the 
month, and an hour in the day, when life is 
sadder colored than its usual wont, when we 
have need to lay hold on strength that is greater 
than ours, and when, indeed, we enter into our 
closets and shut our doors, and pray to our Fa- 
ther who seeth in secret. 

Few lives there are which, having been ex- 
tended beyond youth, have not known the 
molding touches of pain. In God’s economy 
pain comes as the gracious refiner, so that the 
noblest and most lofty souls we know seem to 
have had most of its discipline. Pain accepted 
as God’s gift, pain looked upon as God's angel, 
in the last analysis brings out all that is best 
and most abiding in character. Only when we 
fret at pain and gird at it, quarrel with it and 
resist it in fierce rebellion, does it produce bit- 
terness and sharpness ratber than sweetness and 
strength. 

Of these heart anniversaries the larger part 
have to do with gloom and sorrow of some sort. 
There was one, dear as our own lives, but the 
time had not come for the love to be told to the 
world, and even our own world of home knew 
nothing, suspected nothing. To friends and 
acquaintances the attentions seemed mere com- 
monplaces, and no deeper sentiment was so 
much as thought of, so that when death came 
suddenly there was no knowledge that one was 
taken and the other left — the other left, not to 
the royal purple of widowhood, but to the sober 
gray of a life out of which colorand flavor had 
gone, but which must be quietly borne alone. 
There are such bereavements, and their anni- 
versaries are kept all the way on till old age 
comes and death reunites. ’ 

Some of us must number among our heart an- 
niversaries the mistakes of judgment into which 
we were once impulsively led, and which, so far 
as we were concerned, had results impossible to 
foresee and were stepping-stones to inevitable 
disaster. “If I could only put myself back 
where I stood one summer day, ten, twenty 
years ago, at the parting of the ways, how 
thankful [ would be, and how differently I 
would act!” Wesay this, but the summer day 
will never dawn when we can retrieve our mis- 
take. Always,as it returns with the scent of 
honeysuckle and the song of the robin, we live 
it over and are troubled in spirit, and sometimes 
remorseful, and sometimes half- despairing. 

But about such an anniversary it is better to 


heap violets of tender penitence than to wreath 
it with the bitter rue. After all, we probably 
acted as we then thought best, and with what 
light we had, and as our ways and words are 
under God’s over-ruling providence, it is not 
right to mourn too heavily over anything which 
is done with. To leave it with is better, 
and to go on, to “act, act in the living present, 
heart within and God o’erhead.” 

“Such or such a one has gotten over her 
grief,” we remark, observing that the grief is put 
bravely in the background w after tbe first, 
it should always be, and that the sufferer has 
taken up her lifeagain. But nobody ever quite 
gets over a great grief or is ever the same again, 
even thougb she wear a emile and join in mirth 
and walk with uplifted head. ft 
sets ite stamp on the life once for Nobody 
speaks of little Aleck or Joe, who was snatched 

seven years , but his 


away so suddenl 

mother keeps bot 

heart —the one when he came to her arms, and 
the one when he began the heavenly life. The 
father remembers, though he seldom speaks of 
the son who passed from his side in a 
his early manhood. wound heals, but the 
Scar sometimes aches still after 


years have 
gone. More pitiful, more charitea more able 
to help, more willing to we learn in 
time that the process was not in vain, 


and we rest head and rt on that softest pil- 
low ever felt, ‘God knows, God cares.” 

“How does it happen,” it wes asked of a 
rarely lovely woman not long ago, “that 


Miss —— always understands people, and never 
hurts them, and says the right thing at the 
right time?” The anewer might have been 
that she nad gone to a school where the Master 
Himself takes peculiar pains with the scholars 

— had sat at His pierced feet and learned o 

™m. 

fam fain to believe that in heaven itself, be- 
side the river of life and in the peace that pase- 
eth understanding, we will still, being ourselves 
and having in fullest perfection the qualities 
which here are only elementary, remember witb 
sweet and bleseed tenderness some of our earth- 
ly anniversaries of the heart. — MARGARET E. 
SANGSTER, in Congregationalist. 





Boys and Girls. 


SWAPPING FEET AND EYES. 


Ada Melville Shaw. 


66 UT, mother, I can’t bear it —I tell 

you, I can’t!” and a little lad of 
twelve pulled the bed-clothes over his 
head and cried harder than he ever had 
cried before in all the six hundred and 
twenty-four weeks of his life. 

Mother did not try to comfort him ; she 
just lay down by him, put her face close to 
his, and cried too. Her little lad’s arms 
stole around her neck and the tears flowed 
silently together. But at last she spoke: — 

**Gordon, mother knows; not all of it, 
because she has not had her feet cut off. 
But mothers have a way of feeling and 
knowing what hurts their darling ones. 
Look into my eyes, little man — oh, what 
red, tired eyes!” kissing them tenderly. 
*“* Mother would rather lose her own feet 
than have her boy suffer — do you believe 
her?” 

Gordon nodded. His tears were dried 
now, but he could not answer her. 

* But my boy’s feet are gone, and even 
mother cannot put them back. What are 
we going to do about it, darling ?” 

She was meeting this terrible trouble as 
she had met all his troubles hitherto, 
frankly and quietly, ready to “‘ do” if there 
was any doing that would help. But this 
awful thing that had come to her boy could 
not be measured by any former experience 
of loss or pain. 

Gordon found his voice. 

“ We can’t do a thing about it, Mam — 
they’re — gone!” 

“ Yes, darling, they are gone, and we — 
are here. I have my boy, and” — 

*T’ve got you, Mum ; but, oh! ” — 

The hot shower fell again, and the long, 
strong arms tightened about her neck. 

* Now, listen, my boy, my little man. 
We will try, every time we think about the 
dear feet, to think quickly about something 
else that is not ‘gone.’ Shall we drive 
away the tears with sunshine ? ”’ 

** Show me some sunshine, Mum. I don’t 
believe there is any, any more! ”’ 

* Lie still a minute and I will.” 

She kissed him and left him, returning 
in a few minutes with his own pretty hand- 
mirror, which she held before him. 

“* What's that for, Mam ? ”’ 

“IT want you to see my sunshine.” 

“oe Me 4 ” 

She nodded, smiling at him as if there 
were not a pain in the world, though it 
seemed as if two precious feet were press- 
ing like heaviest ice upon her heart. 

* Yes, darling, just yourself — mother’s 
sunbeam.”’ 

* Sunbeams aren’t beams if they don’t — 
beam,” he whispered, huskily. 

* No, my boy.” 

“ Pll — beam, Mamsie — when — I can.” 

*“ My brave boy — my little man! Now 
you must rest. The sun doesn’t have to 
shine for us at night, so just snuggle down 
and forget all about it — go down behind 
the hill, you know, till morning. There! 
Good-night, and God bless my little 
man! ”’ 

Six years before this, Gordon’s father had 
died, and mother and son were left alone to 
fight the battle which is so hard when 
money is very scarce. But the mother was 
strong and brave and cheery. By her 
sharp, quick needle she kept that dreadful 
animal called “ the wolf” away from their 
home, and put a few, a very few, dollars in 
the bank “ for a rainy day.” 

The rainy day came when Gordon was 
run over by a street car, and both feet 
taken off. Doctor’s bills ran away with the 

carefully-saved dollars, and before the boy 
could try his new crutches that were to be 
to him instead of feet, “the wolf” was 
howling very near their door. Bat moth- 
ers are so wonderful, so wise and tender, 
that Gordon never heard the ugly sound 
until he was able to use his new feet with- 
out much pain. Then his mother told him 
something about it, for was he not her “‘ lit- 
tle man,” the one who was to fill father’s 
place when the “little ” should be changed 
to “ big ?” 





“Never mind, Mum; I guess we’ll man- 


age. I’m not good for much now, but — O 
mother, God will help me, won’t He? 
Don’t I need help to help you more — more 
than any one ever needed anything ?”’ 

“He will help you, my son. No one ever 
needed Him yet, in vain.” 

Thus they cheered each other, and “ the 
wolf's” growls always grew fainter when 
their hearts were full of sunshine. 

“* Mother,” said Gordon one day, coming 
in from a chat with some of his old class- 
mates — for he had not been strong enough 
to go to school since the accident — “‘ what 
do you think? Old Gregory has been 
blown up.” 

*“ Why, what do you mean, dear?” 

“He set fire to his kerosene can some 
way and it exploded, and now he’s blind.” 

“Poor, poor old man! I don’t believe he 
has any one in the world to care for him. 
I have not seen him since you were hurt. 
I'll go right around now.” 

“Isn't it worse to lose your eyes, 
Mum?” 

“Ah, my sunshine-boy, God will show 
you many things harder to bear than your 
own burden.” 

After Gordon’s mother returned from her 
visit to their old neighbor and had told 
the boy about the sore affliction, he sat 
still a long while. 

““What are you thinking about so hard, 
Gordon?” 

“ Swapping,” he said with a smile. 

“ Swapping ? ” 

“Yes. You see, it’s this way. He — old 
Gregory — hasn’t any eyes, and I haven’t 
any feet. Oouldn’t I go over there some 
and be his eyes, so his feet’ll know where 
to go?” 

The mother smiled and gave her boy a 
hug before she said: ‘“ And what will you 
get for the loan of your eyes, little man? 
Swapping means exchange, doesn’t it ?”’ 

“Yes’m. Why, I’ll see and he’ll walk — 
isn’t that an exchange?” 

*“ Yes, my darling, just such an exchange 
as your father often made. You may 
‘swap’ just as soon as you like.”’ 

Just a block away was the cottage where 
“old man Gregory” lived with only his 
hens for company. There were very few 
who remembered the time, long ago, when 
the little home had been full to overflowing 
with a rosy-cheeked family of children. 
One by one they had slipped away to the 
Better Country, and the old man lived on 
alone, providing for his simple needs by 
selling eggs. He had a fine lot of hens and 
plenty of regular customers. Gordon and 
the old man had been friends ever since 
the nimble-footed boy had helped to catch 
a silly hen that had tried to run away from 
her good home. 

Very slowly and painfully — for he had 
not yet become entirely used to his “ new 
feet ”’ — the boy made his way to the cot- 
tage, and his crutches tapped up the nar- 
row walk. 

“Mr. Gregory!” he called. 
Gregory! It’s me — Gordon.” 

His heart swelled with pity as he heard 
his friend stumble over a chair and then 
feel for the door-handie. 

“ Come in, lad, come in! Poor child, you 
can’t run up the way you used to.” 

“T’m afraid I can’t manage those steps 
yet, Mr. Gregory. Oan you come down 
here? I want to talk awhile.”’ 

They sat down on a bench, side by side, 
in the sunshine — the boy who used to win 
all the foot-races at school and the old man 
whose once keen eyes ased to light up with 
enjoyment over his young friend’s boyish 
pranks. 

** How are the hens, Mr. Gregory ?” 

** Eh! Eh! they’re baving a sorry time of 
it. I can’t find the eggs, and at night I can 
never be sure that they’re allin. Old Im- 
pudence has stolen her nest, and yesterday 
one of the youngest chickens got into 
trouble. I could hear it cry, and the moth- 
er fretted all day; but though I felt all 
around, I couldn’t find the little thing. 
Guess it is dead now. I'll have to give up, 
I guess. It’s pretty hard to live to be 
seventy and then ” — 

The old man’s voice choked. 

* I know, sir,’’ answered Gordon in a low 
tone. “That is, I don’t know. Bat if 
crutches are hard to bear, your fix must be 
just awfal. But, see here, sir. Why can’t 
we swap ? — eyes and feet, you know. I 
can see and you can walk. Why can’t we 
go into partnership ? ” 

“I don’t understand you, my lad.” 

Old Gregory’s voice trembied and he felt 
around for his companion’s hand which met 
his in a hearty squeeze. 

“T'll look after the hens, and where I 
can’t go I can tell you where to go — see?” 

“ Yes — yes, I see, my lad; I see the first 


“O Mr. 





bit of sunshine since I hurt myself. Gor- 
don, you and your mother are the first ones 











they were sorry, and one or two offered to 
take care of me for pay. J don’t mind the 
pay, but how can I trust people who think 
of pay before they think of being kind to 
anold man? Your mother got me a good 
supper, straightened up the rooms, and 
hunted for some eggs the hens had hidden 
away. You are just like her, lad.” 

“Me? Like mother? Why, mother’s an 
angel, sir! You don’t know what you’re 
talking about... .. Well, I'll be over to- 
morrow, sir. It'll be lote of fun! ” 

Every morning after that Gordon visited 
the cottage, and the “ swapping ” was a 
grand success. What a time the two did 
have, and how the sun of unselfish cheer 
shone in the little yard where a boy who 
could not walk did his manly best to help 
an old man who could not see! 

Many funny mishaps there were. One 
day Impudence got into the house and laid 
an egg in a hat that lay on the kitchen 
table, and then in her eagerness to defend 
her treasure, plumped herself into a tub of 
soapy water near by, while Gordon, en- 
deavoring to catch her, well-nigh took a 
bath himself. But a merry laugh was the 
best result of these mishaps, and the boy, 
forgetting himself in his desire to help his 
friend, forced himself to try many feats on 
his crutches he would never otherwise have 
attempted, thus becoming quite an expert 
on his “ four legs.”” He borrowed books on 
* hen ology,” studied the properties of va- 
rious foods, pounded bis fingers and caused 
great commotion in the feathered family in 
his attempts to build an improved coop, 
growing stronger and more resigned to hie 
trouble all the time. The old man gener- 
ously divided the eggs with his young part- 
ner,and the neighbors, catching the lad’s 
spirit of unselfish helpfulness, soon made 
the demand for fresh eggs greater than the 
supply. 

“Gordon,” said Mr. Gregory one day, 
‘* who is your best friend?” 

**My mother, sir!” 

“Right you are. If you wanted to help 
her very much, what would ycu do?” 

“Oh — lots! But a boy Without f ” 

‘Never mind the feet, now. Just sup- 
pose you had feet and money. How could 
you help her most?”’ 

**T’d build her a big house so she wouldn’t 
have to pay any more rent.” 

‘*Ah—um! Would a little house do?’” 

“Yes, but nothing’s too good for my 
mother! ”’ 

“Does she have a very hard time to get 
along?” 

“She never says she has. Mother’s clear 
grit —abrick, you know! Bat it takes 
just so many dollars to go around, and 
when there aren’t enough it’s — bad. But 
some day, perhaps, I can start a hennery, 
like you did, and that will help her.” 

“How will you take care of your henm 
and mine, too?” 

* Never thought of that,’”’ answered Gor- 
don, seriously, but quickly breaking into a 
laugh. ‘‘But my hennery isn’t very big 
yet — see there!” pointing to two invalid 
chickens staggering across the floor of the 
kitchen — his own “raisin’” and a gift 
from his friend. “I'll not leave you for a 
long while yet. You'll get somebody bet- 
ter tu help you some day — some one with 
two real feet.”’ 

*“ Now, lad, listento me! I’ve watched 
you grow up from the cradle. You're a 

son and a good friend. I’m going to 
a fairy godfather to you — you shall 
have a house and a hennery. Mr. Ritem- 
wel, my old friend, the lawyer, is coming 
over tonight to make out a paper, giving 
be the house, and — during my life-time — 
alf the proceeds of the hennery. In re- 
turn for this you and your mother will 
come here and live and make a home for 
the old man for the few years that are left 
tohim. Will you doit?” 

Poor Gordon! He forgot he had “fear 
legs” instead of two feet, and he s 
from bis chair, tumbling in an igno é 
heap on the floor. _ 

“Oh, sir! ” he said, pulling himeeyr : 
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Editorial. 





BE TRUE. 


M*** people are half true, true at 
A certain points, or when there is not 
too much pressure; but the number of 
those who are all true,in hard places as 
well as easy, in little things and large, true 
at all hazards and costs, is extremely small. 
They belong to a very choice grade of 
nobility. The quality of their manhood is 
exceedingly rare. There is “ nothing so 
royal as truth.”” Bat few that have ovcu- 
pied earthly thrones have possessed this 
uncourtierlike accomplishment. To speak 
always and everywhere only the truth 
requires a courage that nearly all soldiers 
have failed to exhibit. Yet itis within the 
reach of the bumblest, and has been gained 
by some whom the world regarded with 
scorn. Indeed, truth-speaking and truth- 
living is not the way to gain the praise of 
men. It is the lust for human favor that 
mainly draws men off from loyalty to truth. 
Over against each other stand these two 
- popular applause and faithfulness to 
duty. He who chooses the latter walks up 
Calvary carrying a cross. The test is too 
difficult for most. They take the lower 
path where honors and emoluments are 
proffered. But here and there a wise, 
strong man stands forth and says, “‘ I will 
be true! Let others take the comfits and 
the compliments; give me truth; I will 
not equivocate, or prevaricate, or manipu- 
late. I will not resort to indirect methods. 
I will throw prudence to the winds rather 
than be false in the smallest particular. J 
will leave the shows of things and hold to 
the realities. I will not measure my suc- 
cess by the standards of this world. I will 
be scrupulously, unalterably, universally 
true, and leave the result with God.”’ Such 
a man, brave, resolute, independent, 
straightforward, ‘‘ true-hearted, whole- 
hearted, faithful and loyal,’”’ not solicitous 
to shine or to please, to get gain or escape 
trouble, caring only for approval from on 
high and the sanction of the voice within, 
is made of hero stuff. He does not stand 
near the top of the list when votes are 
counted here below, but at the final reckon- 
ing up by and by his place will be secure. 





THE RELIGION OF ENOCH. 


6s ingee walked with God three hun- 

dred years,” is the brief but ex- 
pressive and rich biography of one of the 
most remarkable men of humai history. 
If the record does not bring us much in- 
formation, it does farnish that which is of 
most importance. Without stopping to 
give his occupation, social standing, or 
measure of wealth, the writer draws atten- 
tion, at once, to religion as the most im- 
portant feature in that great life. He 
walked witb God. He was a religious man; 
and the passage gives the salient features 
of his piety. 

First of all, his religion was character- 
ized by Divine fellowship. God was the 
centre of his thoughts, desires and affec- 
tions. He followed hard after Him and 
his soul clave to Him as “the strength of 
his heart and his portion forever.’’ What- 
ever else might fail him, he had chosen a 
rich inheritance, which would never fail 
him or lose any part of its value. He no 
doubt walked with good men; bat he lived 
in an age when many forgot God and few 
appreciated the noble type of religion 
chosen by the patriarch. Few of the time 
loved communion with so holy a man. 
Enoch dared to be singular, and, if need be, 
to stand alone with God. 

The religion of Enoch was active. He 
never forgot that he was living in a world 
where work was to be done. He was not 
satisfied to indulge pious emotions and 
meditations — to admire and adore God; 
he was in the world to act with Him. The 
truest piety is known in the Bible as the 
walk, implying constancy, steadiness and 
self-help. Torun, leap, or even trot or 
jog along the way, are not the terms chosen. 
The “ walk’? — steady progression with 
constant exertion on our part — is the put- 
ting in the record. 

Though he walked with God, Enoch 
moved at the same time in a secular call- 
ing. He was a family man; sons and 
daughters were born to him; and this, of 
course, implies a secular calling in which 
he could provide for them food and cloth- 
ing. Many think advanced piety requires 
formal separation from affairs. Hence 
many have gone to the desert and the 
monastery. But God is nowhere nearer 
than in the harvest-field or the workshop. 
God ordained business as really as the 
church; the world needs both. Enoch 


found God in the midst of the cares of this 
life and continued in His company for three 
centuries. He believed in perseverance 
and practiced it. 

A religion so well lived could hardly fail 
to come to a glorious end — God took him. 
We have no account of a splendid funeral, 
a long procession, a marble or brass monu- 
ment. ‘‘He was not.’”’ The reason, ‘“‘ God 
took him,” as He took Moses and Elias. 
He took him to Himself, to the rest that 
remaineth, to the innumerable company 
about the throne, to the ineffable glories of 
a better world, where all walk with God. 





THE MARRIAGE QUESTION. 


T was said of a daring thinker, whose 
speculations now slumber as peace- 
fully as bis dust, that he unsettled every- 
thing and settled nothing. The same thing 
may be said of many of the would-be re- 
formers who ventilate their crude and cha- 
otic theories in the books and magazines of 
our day. They are far more destructive 
than constructive. Some of them are nihil- 
ists of the worst description. Notably is 
this true of the writers who by striking at 
the sanctity of marriage would overturn 
the pillars of society and land our genera- 
tion in a moral pig-sty from which our 
barbarian forefathers had enough sanity of 
mind .to shrink in disgust. Such writers 
fall foul of marriage because of its coercive 
aspect. Freedom is the point of view from 
which they test every opinion and institu- 
tion. Their rallying-cry is that principle 
of liberty which gave the world reforma- 
tion in the church and revolution in the 
state, only they distort the liberty into a 
license which in its final analysis is the 
slavery of bestial indulgence. It is an in- 
sult to the intelligence and boasted devel- 
opment of the nineteenth century to advo- 
cate the ethics of the farmyard or of the 
forest as marking a standard beyond which 
humanity need not attempt or expect to 
soar. Freedom of thought will not and 
cannot belittle the majesty and mystery of 
the spiritual protest which characterizes 
man as a moral being, and which lifts its 
voice in ringing revolt against any prosti- 
tution of relations that carry with them the 
sense of right and wrong. 

Certain novelists, who for the time have 
caught the ear of the public, unite their 
energies in an anti-marriage league. In 
England they form what is known as “ the 
school of the hilltops.” Freedom to please 
one’s self is their religion, and Grant Allen 
is their prophet. Disciples are not lacking 
ip American literature, and what they teach 
is thinly-veiled paganism in its rebellion 
against the obligations of life. The crow- 
ing from the hilltops reminds us in its san- 
itary surroundings of the sound that pro- 
ceeds from the less pretentious mounts to 
which cock-crowing is habitual. Refuse, 
decay, and corruption are the environment 
of the chanticleers of the new movement, 
which is really as old as that condition of 
society concerning which Matthew Arnold 
sang in memorable words, — 


“ On that hard Pagan world disgust 
And sated loathing fell; 
Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell.”’ 


They would turn back the hands of the dial 
of time, and place women in the abject 
slavery in which the religion of Jesus Christ 
found them in the opening years of the 
Christian era. Our sisters were then uni- 
versally despised and degraded. Rights 
they had none. They were the slaves and 
toys of their husbands. Divorce was gen- 
eral and easy. So absolute was the control 
of husbands over their wives that they had 
the power to sell or kill them as they 
pleased. That is the goal to which the 
teaching of the prophets of the hilltops 
would lead our generation. 

The sad and mysterious thing is that 
women should be in the front ranks of the 
nihilists who would destroy marriage. 
Without any lack of charity we mast call 
such women either unsexed or strangely 
deluded. No true woman can consciously 
strike a blow at the sanctity of that insti- 
tution which is the safeguard of the honor 
of her sex, the happiness of home, and the 
purity of the nation. The family grows out 
of marriage, and on the family everything 
is based. It is the foundation of the state, 
of the church, and of society. Women who 
organize their strength of brain and service 
to weaken the obligations of marriage are 
like blind Samsons who seek to pull down 
the pillars of the temple, the fall of which 
would entomb themselves and their sisters 
in moral and social ruin. 

It is high time that the mothers and 
daughters of the Anglo-Saxon race should 





unite in a league in defence of marriage, 





banding themselves together in a solemn | 
covenant to fight to the death the perni- 
cious inflaences that are corrupting oar lit- 
erature, and through our literature the 
minds and conduct of our generation. The 
enlightened conscience must recoil from a 
false trend of thought. Its majestic imper- 
ative forces home upon all who will listen 
to its voice the conviction that to exchange 
legal marriage for mere voluntary unions, 
mere temporary partnerships, would be, 
not to set love free, but to give love its 
death-blow. Regard for the order of soci- 
ety, regard for the children of the fireside, 
regard for the common weal above personal 
interest and the mere selfish gratification 
of the moment, call in clarion tones to all 
lovers of their kind to rally in defence of 
the abused and attacked institution of mar- 
riage. 





The Americans at Bunker Hill. 


UNKER HILL, the first severe test of the 
military prowess of the colonies, marks 
the most important turning-point in American 
history. The colonies were then dependencies 
of England, no one had thought of independ- 
ence; the sole aim of all our struggles had been 
to secure a ot grie Bunker Hill 
was the first important and irrecoverable step 
towards the establishment of a new nation. 
We can conceive of reconciliation with the 
mother country after the Stamp Act and the 
Writs of Assistance which roused Otis, and 
even after the skirmishes at Concord and Lex- 
ington; but the taste of blood at Bunker Hil! 
had roused the tiger and carried the people so 
far as to render reconciliation impossible. 

But man has always found accurate forecast a 
most difficult work. Very few saw at the time 
what the outcome of the action on the 17th of 
June must be. The full revelation would have 
alarmed the mass of the colonists and possibly 
have deterred them from further adherence to 
the cause of the insurgents. Happily they did 
not realize the significance of their own ac- 
tions; they were led by their political guides 
blindfolded over the most dangerous chasm. 
But however obscure to the actors at the time, 
it is plain to us, who look back over the period, 
that Bunker Hill meant independence. 

The qualities of the men displayed at Bunker 
Hill were what gave confidence to the patriotic 
leaders and convinced those on the other side 
tbat the integrity of the British Empire could 
be maintained only by a desperate struggle. 
King George had claimed that the colonists 
were a rabble that would run at the first die- 
charge by his red coats. The English leaders 
and people generally held with the King; the 
Americans knew nothing of great armies, or of 
rigid military discipline. At the same time, it 
must not be forgotten that they had lived for 
several generations in the presence of danger 
from the wild beast and the red man of the 
forest, and that their courage had been severely 
tested by the presence of the French in Canada 
until the surrender to the forces of Wolfe. If 
unacquainted with larger military operations, 
the colonies were filled with men who had ex- 
hibited personal valor and possessed all the 
qualities to make admirable soldiers. And yet 
even men like Franklin did not feel quite cer- 
tain what those raw recruits would do against a 
disciplined army until the day at Bunker Hill 
revealed the quality of their metal. At the rail 
fence by the Mystic,and in the little redoubt 
cast up in a few hours, the rebels fought till the 
last ounce of powder had been burned and they 
were overpowered by weight of numbers. The 
Connecticut troops by the rail fence held back the 
British right wing until the men in the fort bad 
retreated well over the hill toward Cambridge, 
and then they fell back in order. The Amer- 
ican loss was 145 killed and missing, and 344 
wounded. Among the killed were Major Will- 
ard Moore, Thomas Gardner, and above all 
Joseph Warren, who fell in the moment of re- 
treat. He wasagenuine patriot in whom were 
combined celerity, courage, endurance, and 
most attractive manners. The loss on the Brit- 
ish side was much greater. According to Gage’s 
report no less than 1,054 were killed and wound- 
ed. Among these were seventy commissioned- 
officers, showing the courage of the British 
leaders and the unerring aim of the American 
farmers in the fort and behind the rail fence. 

The battle of Bunker Hill opened the eyes of 
at least one Englishman to the difficulties of the 
enterprise the King had undertaken. Gen. 
Gage wrote to Dartmouth: “The success 
which was very necessary, in our present condi- 
tion cost us dear. The number of killed and 
wounded is greater than our forces can afford to 
lose. We have lost some extremely good offi- 
cers. The trials we have had show the rebels are 
not the despicable rabble that many have sup- 
posed them to be, and I find it owing to a mil- 
itary spirit encouraged among them for a few 
years past, joined with uncommon zeal and en- 
thusiasm. They intrench and raise batteries; 
they have engineers. They have fortified all 
the passes and heights about thistown. The 
conquest of this country is not easy; you have 
to cope with vast numbers. In all these wars 
against the French they never showed so much 
conduct, attention and perseverance as they do 
now. I think it my duty to let your lordship 
know the true situation of affairs.” 

The history of the next seven years proved 
the truth of Gage’s words. They found the 
colonists no mean foes. If their numbers and 








resources were not equal to those of the mother 


country, they had the advantage of positior, 
and displayed the spirit of endurance and per- 
severance which wore out the British regulars. 





Fourth of July Fireworks for Famine Suf- 
ferers. 


ILLIONS of our fellow-men are on the 
verge of dying of starvation in India. 
To feed them will greatly help us to win them 
to the Cross of Calvary. Wé#ll all fathers ana 
mothers, readers of ZION'’s HERALD, ask their 
children to forego, for this year, the spending 
of money for fireworks of all sorts, and apply 
the amount thus saved to give bread to the 
perishing ? 

Will all our preachers call the attention of 
their congregations to this matter and, so far as 
possible, secure general co-operation ? 

W. F. MALLALIEv. 

I sincerely approve the above suggestions, and 

trust they may be ° 
arr amar ye R. 8. Fosrer. 

Money collected in response to this call may 
be sent to Miss Mary £. Holt, treasurer of the 
New England Branch of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, 4 Berwick Park, Boston, 
and will be acknowledged in this paper. 





Personals. 


— The Ed itor returns to his desk on Thursday 
of this week. 

— Rev. E. 8. Stackpole, D. D., of Auburn, Me., 
will visit Europe this 

— Prot. George Adam Smith is to write the 
life of the late Prof. Henry Drummond. 

— Rev. H. B, King, pastor at Mittineague, will 
sail for England, June 30, on the “ Paris.” 

~ Theodore L. Flood, of Meadville, Pa., editor 
of the Chautauquan, has received the degree of 
LL. D. from Dickinson College. 

— Booker T. Washington, of Taskegee, Ala., 
will deliver the address at the opening of the 
Negro Building at the Tennessee Centennial. 

—A letter from Miss Pauline J. Walden an- 
nounces the safe arrival of Miss Lunn and her- 
self in Liverpool after a very pleasant passage. 

— Rev. Stephen J. Herben, assistant editor of 
the Christian Advocate, has received the degree 
of Lit, D. from Syracuse University. 

— Rev. O. W. Hutchiuson, of Watertown, has 
declined the presidency of Grant University, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., to which he was recently 
elected. 

— Rev. J. B. Brady, D. D., pastor of People’s 
Temple, this city, will sail for Europe on the 
“Campania,” June 17. He will bs absent three 
months. 

— Rev. Henry A. Durfee, D. D., principal of 
Troy Conference Academy at Poultney, Vt., has 
received the degree of LL. D. trom Red River 
Valley University. 

— The orator of the day at the Commencement 
of Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., June 24, 
is President Charles J. Little, of Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, Ill. 


— Rev. Samuel G. Ayres, of Troy Conference, 
has been appointed librarian of Drew Theolog- 
ical Seminary. He has served as assistant libra- 
rian for the past ten years. 

— Dr. James Martineau, who has just cele- 
brated his 92d birthday, is one of the few living 
authors whose literary activity dates from the 
beginning of the Victorian reign. 

— Rev. Herbert B. Johnson, of the Japan Con- 
ference, has been elected to a professorship in 
the theological school of the Aoyama Gakwin — 
the Philander Smith Biblical Institute. 

—On Sunday, June 27,at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Bishop Ninde will deliver the baccalaureate 
sermon in the morning, and in the evening 
Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D. D., will preach the 
University sermon. 

— We learn, with sorrow, of the death of Mrs. 
Fannie Smali Tilton, wife of Dr. Frank Tilton, 
of East Boston,on Wednesday, June 9. Mrs. 
Tilton has been an appreciated contributor to 
the columns of the HERALD. 

— Rev. D. Dorchester, Jr., pastor of Christ 
Church, Pittsburg, Pa., delivered the bacca- 
jaureate sermon before the Western University 
of Pennsylvania, June 13, and will give the 
Commencement address before Beaver College, 
Jane 24, 

-~ Rev. H. A. Crane, returned missionary from 
India, recently presiding elder of Bombay Dis- 
trict, may be addressed at Middlebury, Vt., for 
the next three months. He is willing to assist 
pastors in New England in taking their mission- 
ary collections. 

— At the marriage, on June 8, of Miss Emma 
C. Strong, youngest daughter of Dr. and Mre. 
8. E. Strong, of Saratoga, to Dr. Elbert A. 
Palmer, Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler officiated. The 
ceremony took place in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, after which a largely-attended recep- 
tion was held at the residence of the bride’s 
parents. 

— Elijah Lovejoy, who was shot by a mob in 
Alton, Ill., after many vain attempts to estab- 
lisb an antislavery paper in 1837, and in whose 
behalf Wendell Phillips made his first great 
speech, will soon havea monument erected to 
his memory in the city in which he died. The 
IilMinois Legislature has voted $25,000 for the 
purpose, and the citizens of Alton have raised 
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Ex-President Cleveland accepts the degree 
ot LL. D. trom Princeton University — the first 
degree he has accepted from any college. 

_ Bishop Warren delivers the Commence- 
ment address before Northwestern University 
» the Auditoriam, Chicago, the evening of 
June 17. 

Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas, of Brookline, will 
.ail for England, June 30, and will again preach 
for Dr. Joseph Parker in City Temple, London, 
juring his vacation. 

Bishop Sheepshanks, of Norwich, England, 
has invited Rev. Dr. G. S. Barrett, the leading 
Congregational clergyman in Norwich, to read 

ho Seripture lessons at the forthcoming serv- 
es in the Cathedral in honor of the Queen's 
jubilee. 

Gothenburg papers contain accounts of a 
velcome feast given by Emanuel Church of that 
ity to Rev. Victor Witting, formerly of Thomas 

st. Swedish Church, Worcester. Mr. Witting, 
who is now 72 years old, is on a visit to his 
former pastorates in Sweden. 

Rev. and Mrs. Dillon Bronson left on Mon- 
‘ay last for the Yellowstone Park. They will 

return to Toronto to attend the International 
Conference of the Epworth League, where they 
will join Rev. F. B. Graves’ party, taking the 
side trips which he has arranged. 

_Rev. Judson 8. Hill, D. D., president of 
Morristown Normal Academy, has been for a 
fortnight in the North and bas met with such a 
degree of success in raising money for the 
completion of the new dormitory building, that 
he feels greatly encouraged at the continued in- 
terest in his work. 

Mary Adams Blancher, wife of Rev. J. 8. 
Petty, D. D., formerly presiding elder in Hol- 
ston Conference, now the business manager of 
the Methodist Advocate-Journal, died in Chat- 
tanooga, Tuesday, June 8. Mrs. Petty was the 
toster-daughter of Thomas H. Kingsbury, of 
rremont St. Church, this city. 

Rev. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, ot New York, had 
sufficiently recovered from his recent severe 
illness to sail for Europe on the “ Germanic,” 
June 9. His assistant pastor, Rev. E. H. Radd, 
announces that he has retired from politics and 
all active participation in public affairs, saying: 
“ Dr. Parkhurst, as a public reformer, has ceased 
to exist.” 

~ Rev. F. O. Holman, D. D., died at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., on the 11th inst., at theage of 40 
years. He had great popular gifts, and was 
formerly connected with the New England 
Southern Conference. Had he lived —for he 
was still a young man when he died — he would 
have made more and deeper impressions in the 
great Northwest. 

— Rev. Alexander Sutherland, D. D., secreta- 
ry of the Mission Board of the Methodist 
Church of Canada, has been selected by the the- 
ological faculty of Vanderbilt University and 
the board of Bishops of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, to deliver the next course of 
lectures on the Cole foundation. The theme is, 
“The Relation of the Church to Sociology.” 

—The Massachusetts Club gave ex-Gov. Clat- 
lin, the president of the Club, a formal welcome 
on his return from Washington, last Saturday 
afternoon. Collector Beard paid a high compli- 
ment to the Governor’s distinguished services 
to the city, State and nation, and addresses 
were made by Hon. Alden Speare, Mr. Archibald 
M. Howe, and Mr. J, M. Rodocanachi, the 
Greek ex-consul. 

- Rey. A. Fitzroy Chase, Ph. D., for the past 
thirteen years president of East Maine Confer- 
ence Seminary at Bucksport, has tendered his 
resignation and accepted the presidency of 
Kent’s Hill Seminary at Readfield. Prof. Chase 
writes: “For many reasons | believed it my 
duty to accept the position at Kent’s Hill, and 
have done so. My hearty interest in Bucksport 
remains anchanged.’”’ 

— Mrs. Lottie Kerr Tabbs, of our South Amer- 
ican Mission, died at Mercedes, Argentina, 
April 6, of typhoid fever, in her 29th year. She 
was married to Rev. F. D. Tubbs, Aug. 2, 1888, 
and accompanied him to Mexico Sept. 5 of that 
year. After six years’ labor in that country they 
were transferred to South America. Mr. Tubbs 
will soon return to the United States with his 
little daughters, Margaret and Agnes. 


— Rey. Samuel Fox, a greatly beloved super- 
annuate of the New England Southern Confer- 
ence, now residing at 98 Elm St., New Bedford, 
has suffered a slight stroke of paralysis. 
Though somewhat improved, he is partially dis- 
abled, but waits in uncertainty from day to 
day with perfect confidence and cheerfulness. 
He is glad to see his brethren} and friends, and 
giaddens them by his exhibition of triumphant 
faith. 


— Bishop Goodsell writes from Freiburg, 
Black Forest, Baden, June 3: ‘“‘ I am here for a 
few days, after a ten days’ campaign in Central 
Germany, to rest a little. 1am on my way to the 
Swiss Conference, preaching next Sunday at 
Schaffhausen, and the Conference opens the fol- 
lowing Wednesday. It is beautifal here — a 
fir-clad Berkshire, with quaint villages in nar- 
row valleys, and every one at work carving 
cuckoo clocks and bears.” 


— The following are under appointment by 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society: Miss 
Clara Martin, of Hamline, Minn., for Penang, 
Malaysia; Miss Mariana Young, of Marysville, 
O., for Nagasaki, Japan; Miss Lilian Harris, 
M. D., ot Delaware, O., tor Korea; Miss Nettle 
M. Hyde, of Hopkins, Mo., for Jubbalpore, 
India; Miss M, Martelle Elliott, of Delaware, O., 





for Bareilly, India; Miss Harriet E. Boss, of 
Albion, Mich., for Lucknow, India; Mrs. Annie 
Norton for Bareilly, India. 


— The French Government has just purchased 
a painting, ‘The Raising of Lazarus,” by Henry 
O. Tanner, a young colored artist, who was 
educated in Philadelphia, and was one of the 
favorite pupils of the late Thomas Hovenden. 
It will be hung in the Luxembourg Gallery — an 
honor rarely bestowed upon an American artist 
and never before upon a man of Mr. Tanner’s 
race. He is a son of Bishop Tanner, of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. 


— The name of Rev. F. W. Lowis, of Bellows 
Falls, as visitor to Boston University Schoo! of 
Theology from the Vermont Conference, was ac- 
cidentally omitted from the list of the Board of 
Visitors in our recent report of the Commence- 
ment exercises. Mr. Lewis had only about 
forty-eight hours’ notice of his appointment, 
and was at some inconvenience to attend, but 
met all his assignments as to examinations and 
was present at all the exercises save the final re- 
ception in Rich Hall. 


— The only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Oliver 
H. Durrell, of Cambridge, Miss Jessie Maude, 
was united in marriage, Wednesday evening, 
June 9, with Mr. James Hubert Grover, of 
Lynn. Despite the severe storm, the spacious 
residence of the bride’s parents, which was 
beautifully decorated for the occasion, was 
thronged with guests. The ceremony was per- 
formed by Rey. George Skene, pastor of Har- 
vard 8t. Church. Zion’s HERALD proffers 
heartiest congratulations and sincere wishes for 
the future happiness of these young people. 


— Regarding the movements of Bishop Hart- 
zell the Christian Advocate says : — 


“* Bishop Hartzell, according to the last letters 
received from —_- is now ——— Angola. 
On March 30, “oe days after his attack of 
African fever, he took the steamer for the 
Congo. The first night out he had a second 
attack of fever, but by prompt and heroic treat- 
meat he recovered quickly. After completing 
his inspection of our work on the 
Angola, he will return to England. 
pelled to do this in exder to get 6 coonmer Soe 
Cape Town and the East African coast, steamers 
for these points stopping only infrequently at 
Angola. Besides, he will gain time by return- 
ing to England and sailing direct for Cape 
Town, and the sea voyage away from the deadly 
West Coast will benefit his health. Mrs. Hart- 
zell will leave New York on the steamer ‘ City of 
Rome,’ July 3. She will meet Bishop Hartzell 
in Liverpool and sail to South Africa with him.” 


— Dr. C. H, Doering, a superannuate member 
ot North Germany Conference, Germany, died at 
the home of his son, Albert, at Berea, O., June 5, 
aged nearly 86 years. He was born in Hanover, 
Germany, and came to the United States in 1836, 
becoming professor of the German language in 
Allegheny College in 1837. In 1841 Dr. Doering 
organized a German mission in New York city, 
and in 1850 was sent to Germany by Bishop 
Morris, where for many years he was associated 
with Dr. Jacoby in laying the foundation of our 
Methodist missions. He retired from active 
work several years ago, and has resided with bis 
children in this country. He died the death of a 
triumphant Christian. 


— Dr. L. D. McCabe, of Delaware, O., for fifty 
years a professor in Ohio Wesleyan University, 
recently fell on the street, sustaining injuries of 
the hip,and is now very ill. Bishop McCabe 
writes to the Western : — 


“My uncle is slowly, but surely, passing 
= _ blind, and his strength is failing 
by day . He is he . ——— happy, as 
with an awe that is not he approacnes his 
heavenly home. Hie said 3 us A —_— 
yesterday, as we sat a » ‘O, how happy 
= 1 be if | kuew I was going home to- 
ht!’ and to a friend who , he said, 
is no gloom here.’ To die seems to him 
one like passing from one room to another. 
What a life he has given to God! Seven thou- 
sand young men and young ladies have pet 
through recitation-rooms, and have been 
penn upon his class-books. Many of them 
men and women of 


and in 


his last enemy.” 


— The presentation to Hon. John L. Bates, 
Speaker of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, of a beautiful English hall clock ina 
mahogany case standing eight feet four inches 
high, was the occasion of a remarkable series cf 
tributes from his fellow-members of all parties 
to his courtesy, fairness and ability as a presid- 
ing officer. A brilliant political future was also 
predicted for him, while one veteran member 
remarked that “‘there had been no political 
leaders because Speaker Bates had himself been 
the leader.” The press of Boston, without 
exception, has been equally complimentary in 
its estimate of his work. It is a pleasure to 
acknowledge the high esteem in which Mr. 
Bates, who is an active Methodist layman, is so 
universally held. 


— Bishop Thoburn was thrown from his horse 
on May 1, about twenty miles from Naini Tal, 
India, and sustained a fracture of the right arm, 
which will necessitate his being laid aside for 
six weeks. He writes to the missionary office in 
New York: — 

Wily ety er my all the rest of the 


Rat epee speed, when the po Druptly threw hinn- 
8 i ya y w him- 
baunches 


his 5 1 was thrown 
yh od with violence, sustaining a fracture of 
right arm. My wife, as you know, is a 
medical m ° might nave been eq 
to the occasion any been 
but we had no splints nothing with which 





eight faithful mountaineers were with us, who 
picked me up and carried me with such steady 
tread, and yet with such rapidity, that I was 
back at Dr. Humphrey's house in Naini Tal at 
six o'clock in the evening. A civil surgeon was 
close at hand, and in 8 short time the arm had 
been properly treated.’ 


— Bishop C. D, Foss preached the baccalau- 
reate sermon before the graduating class of the 
Woman's Coliege of Baltimore, June 13, his sub- 
ject being, “‘ Man end Maniliness.”’ 

— At noon on Juve 7, Rev. W. C, Wentworth, 
pastor at Andover, Me., was united in marriage 
with Miss Alda ©. French, one of Skowhegan’s 
most popular and successful school teachers, at 
the home of the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alden French. The ceremony was performed 
by Rev. B. C, Wentworth, assisted by Rev. J. R. 
Cliff »rd, tne father and uncle of the groom. A 
wedding breakfast was served, after which the 
newly wedded young people ieft by private 
conveyance across the country for their home in 
Andover. 





'Brieflets. 


The Editor's second letter from Nova Scotia, 
which centres about the historic town of Shel- 
burne, will be fouod on the llth and I4ta pages 
of this issue. 


A full report of Laseli’s interesting Com- 
mencement exercises will appear next week. 


The sons of ministers fill many of the de- 
pari mental! offices in Wesleyan Methodism. All 
the foreign missionary secretaries are ministers’ 
sons. The four colleges have five on their staffs. 
The educational department, the Allen library, 
and the army and navy work have one each. 


Don’t fail to read Dr. Danie! Steele’s convinc- 
ing answer to the question, “ Was Wesley a 
Pre- Millennialist ?’’ which is published on the 
second page. 


The Board of Management of the Hedding 
Chautauqua issues a very dainty little souvenir 
booklet, containing an outline of what is in 
store for those who visit Hedding this summer, 
and illustrated with attractive half-tone views 
of the grounds and portraits of the president 
and instructors. 





The Union Signal says that Miss Willard re- 
cently sent a letter to Dr. Sheldon Jackson, say- 
ing: — 


“ | never wrote before to a‘ Moderator ’ to re- 
joice that he bad attained that high position in 
the great church of the Presbyter, but you are 
yang me You have stood for all our 

not in a luxurious parish or 
splendid colleg college, wd out yonder on the edge of 
ings where most friendiers children 
turn toward you the eyes of pathos and of hope. 
Most of all have those downtrodden women 
of Alas«a been blessed by work that you bave 
done or have inspired, and not a woman lives 
who has a brain | thiok who can fail to —— 
upon you as one of the blessed reappearances o 
the primitive man of Christ in an age that needs 
such men more than it needs gold or tariff. God 
bless you and nerve your brave erm for even 
stronger strokes of grace against the accursed 
liquor traffic and every other form of cruelty.’’ 





Arioch Wentworth, of this city, has given 
$10,000 to establish a ‘‘ Home for Aged People” 
in Dover, N. H.; and Harrison Haley, of that 
city, offers to donate a lot worth $1,000 upon 
which the Home shall be built. 


A writer in the Book-Buyer notes the many 
indications pointing to the fact that the hero in 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ “Singular Life” was, 
in a way, an embodiment of Christ: “The hero 
is the son of Joseph and Mary, was born in 
Bethlehem, and is named Emanuel. His father 
was a carpenter. He was educated in Cmsarea. 
He was turned out of the regular church (or 


& ppears in ite issue of June 10. Edward Everett, 
Dr. Hale's uncle, is the subject. 


An incalculable amount of good is being ac- 
complished at the North End in this city 
through the instrumentality of the Epworth 
House. Turn to the 16th page and get in toueh 
with its beneficent, Christlike work. 


The Souvenir Program of the Internationa! 
Convention of the Epworth League at Toronto 
—8 book of 150 pages — is now ready. It con- 
tains a large amount of indispen<abie inftorma- 
tion, and is embellished with over a bundred 
views of scenery in and about Toronto. Send 
25 cents to the secretary, Dr. W. Ear! Willmott, 
37 Shuter St., Toronto, Ont., for a copy. 


In response to numerous requests, we shal! 
publish in full next week the wasterly address 
of Dr. W. R. Clark delivered at the silver anni- 
versary of Bishop Foster's election to the epis- 
copacy. 


The pressure upon our columns this week ne- 
cessitates the withdrawal, at the last moment, 
of a considerable amount of Unurch News al- 
ready intype. All will Saugus in the next issue, 


To the aged Christian how the glories of the 
other world gleam through the vail which sep- 
arates the seen from the unseen! Dr. Nathan 
Bangs wrote in his journal: “This day I am 
eighty-two years of age. My peace flows like a 
river,and I feel content with my lot in the 
world.” “Ob,I have such mighty comfort!” 
said Bishop Hedding, near the end of his pil- 
grimage. “I have served God over fifty years; 
I have generally had peace, but I never saw such 
a glory before — such light, such clearness, such 
beauty!” 





A Christian Fourth of July. 


HE birthday of a Christian nation of more 
than seventy millions deserves a worthy 
celebration. The present method of celebrating 
it is almost barbarous, not to say heathenish. 
{t seems to be going from bad to worse — noise 
and confusion of all sorts all the night preced- 
ing,and more noise and confusion all through 
the day and evening. It takes about thirty 
hours of continuous bedlam to celebrate the 
day. Besides, it is a day devoted to games, 
shows, sports, theatricals, and al! sorts of foolish 
amusements. It may well be asked, Are we, as 
a people, losing our heads? Is real genuine 
patriotism a thing of thé past? Have we no 
care that the young should be reminded of the 
zreat facts of our history, of the priceless cost 
of our institutions, of the peril involved in 
frivolity, of the duty of each to know tne full 
significance of the times in which we live ? 

We need, we must bave, a reform in the 
methud of observing our nation’s birthday. Is 
it not possible for Christian people, for all good 
people, to unite in consecrating this day to the 
promotion of the temperance reform? There 
never wae a time when there was more need of 
forming and encouraging a right moral senti- 
ment in regard to the sale and use of intoxicants 
than now. We are coming to find that no law, 
however good and beneficial,can be enforced 
unless it is supported by the moral sentiment of 
a considerable majority of the people. How 
shall the moral sentiment be secured so that 
laws may be ted and ted for the sup- 
pression of the saloon? Certainly by training 
our young people to be total abstainers, and also 
to be the relentiess enemies of the saloon. 

Why, then, should we not set apart the Fourth 
of July to instruct all our people, and especially 
our children and youth, in lessons of Christian 
patriotism ? Why not show them that the 
most dreadful enemy of our homes and our 
native land is the saloon? Why not use all 
suitable means to enlist them for life in the 








synagogue) and devoted himself to saving fish- 
ermen and sinners, including both drunkards 
and women of the street. One of his converts 
was Magdalena, called ‘Lena.’ The careful 
reader may be able to extend this list of clearly 
intentional resemblances much farther.”’ 





We devote the 4th page to an editorial esti- 
mate of the long and gracious reign of Victoria, 
Queen ot England and Empress of India. Says 
Dr. Cuyler, in the N. ¥. Bvangelist: — 


“ The uliar glory of Victoria’s reign is the 
parity of her her court, and the exemplary Christian 
influence she has always exerted. They present 
a striking contrast to the pn pecligans of the 
St 


swearing —y it is ey re to reign of 
nt refine re 

Breat Britain ‘ betender y the Faith.’ She is 

pa —_ _ nor has she 
inated | ~ 7 erent ° vernment. 

But she made no 4 -&- Screr stained 

her clean hands with ¢ cruelty or injustice. She 

bas 


done ——— and the whole civilized 

not evil all the of her long 

life. So let us republicans of join hearts 
and voices with the citizens of ever green 





Rev. Dr. Sdward Everett Hale, who is original 
in all things, discovered a unique way of cele- 
brating his seventy-fifth birthday. That was to 
write his recollections of some of the eminent 
men who were his closest friends, among them 
Lowell, Longtellow, Emerson, Dr. Holmes and 
Wendell Phillips. The Youth's Companion has 
had the good fortune to secure these intimate 
and charming papers, and the first in the series 





effort to destroy the saloon ? 

We most heartily approve, in this connection, 
the resolution adopted by the six Conferences 
of our church in New England, and which we 
here insert : — 

Resolved, That so far as practicable we will 
make a special effort to have our congregations 
and Sunday-schools observe the 4th of July of 
each year as @ day consecrated to the promotion 
of the temperance reform ; that we will especially 
seek to interest our children end young people 
in this movement; that, with songs, music, 
speeches and various services in our churches, 
public halls, or groves, we will strive to promote 
the proper and Christian celebration of the 
birthday of the nation in the cultivation of a 
sound temperance revival; and, finally, that we 
invite the co-operation ot all religious bodies, 


temperance organ)zations, young le’s soci- 
eties of whatever name, and all hacthes, Sun- 


G@ay-schools, pastors, patriots and philanthro- 
pists, in this effort to save our nation from the 
curse of drink. 

The question may be asked: How shall the 
day be celebrated ? Since it comes this year on 
Sunday, we advise every preacher who reads 
this resolution to preach the most masterly ser- 
mon possible, on the importance of properly ob- 
serving the day, and in showing that the pres- 
ent all-important duty is to train our people so 
that ere many years they will sweep the saloon 
out of existence. Then on Monday, as the reso- 
lution suggests, why not resort to our churches, 
or to pleasant groves, and with songs and short 
speeches, with abundant refreshments and good 
music, have a grand temperance celebration of 
the day ? We especially urge our pastors, Sun- 
day-school superintendents, and Epworth 
League officials to combine in this most com- 

dable mo t. Let us rescue our Fourth 
of July from the reign of frivolity and weste, 
and make it a“ holyday ” to be utilized for the 
cultivation of noble Christian patriotism. 
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The Sunday School. 


SECOND QUARTER. LESSON XIII. 
Sunday, June 27. 
Rev. W. 0. Holway, D. D., U. 8. N. 


SECOND QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


I. Preliminary. 

1. Golden Text: This gospel of the kingdom shali be 
preached in all the world for a witness unto all nations, — 
Matt. 24: 14 


2. Home Readings: Monday — Acts 9: 32-43. Trss- 
day — Acts 10: 30 44. Wednesday — Acts 12:6-17. Thursday 
— Acts 13: 1-13. /riday— Acts 13: 2639.  Samrday — 
Acts 14: 11-22. Sunday — James 2: 14-24. 





3% The Less of the Quarter included eight 
from the Acts (chapters 9 to 15 inclusive), two from the 
Epistle of James, one from Timothy, and one from 
Romans 


II. Lesson Analysis. 


1. PereR WORKING Mrmac ies (Acts 9: 32- 
43). 

The following is ap outline: Peter’s visit to 
Lydda; the healing of the paralytic Eneas; the 
fame of the miracle and the conversion of Sa- 
ron to the faith; the death of Dorcas at Joppa; 
the testimonies to her worth and goodness; 
Peter sent for; his exclusion of the mourners 
from the chamber; bis prayer; the resurrection 
of Dorcas; and the conversion of many. 


2. CONVERSION OF CORNELIUS (Acts 10: 30- 
44). 

'’he leading points were: Peter’s journey to 
Ceesarea, by Divine directions, with the messen- 
gers gent by Cornelius; his welcome by the cen- 
turion; the latter's attempted homage — 
promptly checked by the apostle; Peter’s ad- 
dress, opening with the memorable statement 
that he had been taught that ‘‘ God is no re- 
specter of persons,” etc.; his narrative of Jesus’ 
life, ministry, endowments, goodness, crucifix- 
ion, resurrection, and exaltation as the destined 
Judge of the quick and the dead; the testimo- 
ny of the prophets that remission of sins should 
be granted to every one believing on His name; 
and the sudden and astonishing descent of the 
Spirit at this t, with pent tal signs 
and power,upon the unbaptized Gentiles as 
well as upon the Jews present. 





8. GENTILES CONVERTED AT ANTIOCH (Acts 
11: 19-26). 

The Gospel carried by the persecuted and dis- 
persed saints to Phenice, Cyprus and Antioch, 
but chiefly to the Jews at first; the Gospel suc- 
cessfully preached by the Hellenist Christians to 
the pagan Greeks at Antioch; the tidings of 
this success reaching the mother church at Je- 
rusalem; the selection of Barnabas on the part 
of the latter to go to Antioch; his joy at what 
he saw there; his exhortation to “ cleave unto 
the Lord with purpose of heart;’’ his visit to 
Tarsus in quest of Saul; their return to Anti- 
och and labors for the space of a year; and the 
application of the title of “‘ Christians ” to the 
disciples at Antioch — constitute an outline of 
the lesson. 


4. PereR DELIVERED FROM PRISON (Acts 
12: 5-17). 

The important points were: Herod's crusade 
against the Cbristians in Jerusalem; the de- 
capitation of James; the arreet of Peter and his 
confinement; the precautions taken to prevent 
his escape; the prayers of the church in his be- 
half; the visit of the angel to Peter at night as 
he lay sleeping between two soldiers; the apos- 
tle awakened and delivered from hie chains; his 
departure from the cell; the iron gate opening 
of its own accord; the vanishing of the angel; 
Peter’s discovery of the reality of his freedom; 
his knock at the doorof Mary’s house where the 
disciples were praying; Rhoda’s joy at hearing 
his voice; the disciples’ disbelief of her state- 
ment; their amazement at finding it was really 
he; his explanation, and departure to a place of 
safety. 


5. Pavuw'’s First Missionary JOURNEY 
(Acts 13: 1-13). 

The principal points were: The “ prophets and 
teachers’ at Antioch; the call of the Holy 
Spirit to “ separate Barnabas and Saul ;” their 
authentication by the church as missionaries; 
their departare, with Mark, to Cyprus; their 
labors at Salamis in the synagogue; their visit 
to Paphos; their invitation to proclaim their 
message before the proconsul, Sergius Paulus; 
the efforts of the sorcerer Elymas to withstand 
them; Paul’s indignant rebuke; the immediate 
judgment of blindness upon the sorcerer; the 
astonishment and conversion of the proconsul; 
Saul’s name changed to Paul; and his preced- 
ence from this time over Barnabas. 


6. PAUL PREACHING TO THE JEWS (Acts 13: 
26-39). 

The departure of the apostles to Antioch in 
Pisidia; their attendance at the synagogue on 
the Sabbath; Paul’s response to the ruler’s in- 
vitation to speak a word of exhortation; his 
reference to the providence of God in early Jew- 
ish history down to the days of David; his dec- 
laration that, of David’s seed, God had raised 
up a Saviour; the Baptist’s testimony to Him, 
and God’s attestation in raising Him from the 
dead; acitation of two texts,one from Isaiah 
and the other from the Psalms, referring plain- 
ly to David’s Seed,and not to David himself, 
confirmatory of His resurrection; the aposties 
commissioned to preach Him and prociaim re- 
mission of sins in His name, and justification 





from those things wherein the law of Moses 
tailed — constitute an outline of the lesson. 


7. PAUL PREACHING TO THE 
(Acts 14: 11-22). 


The attempted deification of Paul and Barna- 
bas at Lystra because of the cure of a cripple; 
the protests of the apostles and their explana- 
tion of their mission —that they, too, were 
mortals, and that their mission was t> turn peo- 
ple from vain idolatries to the worship of the 
Living God, the Maker of all things, who while 
suffering the nations to walk in their own ways, 
had yet never “left Himself without a wit- 
ness ;"” the stoning of Paul at the instigation of 
Jewish bigots from Antioch and Iconium; his 
revival from apparent death, return to the city, 
and departure on the next day with Barnabas to 
Derbe; his success there; and the revisiting of 
the churches planted in this frst missionary 
journey — form an outline of the lessun. 


GENTILES 


8. COUNCIL AT JERUSALEM (Acts 15: 1-6, 
22-29). 

The principal points were: The disturbance 
caused in the church at Antioch by Judaistic 
teachers from Jerusalem who stealthily insisted 
that the Gentile converts should be circumcised 
and conform to the Mosaic requirements; the 
reference of the matter to the mother church at 
Jerusalem and the selection of Paul and Barna- 
bas to go thither as delegates; the joy given to 
the brethren on the way by the tidings of the 
conversion of the Gentiles; the debate in the 
church at Jerusalem; and the final decision, 
given at the instance of James, that the Gentile 
converts be not troubled, but that they be in- 
structed to abstain from things sacrificed to 
idols, from blood, from things strangled, and 
from fornication. 


9. CHRISTIAN FAITH LEADs TO Goop WoRKS 
(James 2: 14-23). 

St. James maintained that faith without works 
has no existence —is dead. Faith, narrowed 
down to itself, is a lifeless principle. There isa 
sense in which aman may besaid to be “ justitied 
by works,” inasmuch as these are necessary to 
show the reality and the quality of his faith. 
Thus Abraham was “ justified by works ” ip the 
offeripg up of Isaac, his faith reaching its con- 
summate perfection in this act; his faith was 
“imputed to him for righteousness,” and won 
for him the honorable title of “ the friend of 
God.” As the body is lifeless without the spirit, 
80 faith is dead without works. 


10. SINS OF THE TONGUE (James 3: 1-13). 


St. James exhorts the brethren not to aspire to 
teach others, since all of us are frail,and respon- 
sibility carries with it accountability. Espe- 
cially are we weak in governing the tongue. He 
may be considered perfect who succeeds in this 
control. The small bit steers the horse, and the 
insignificant helm governs the huge ship, but 
though the tongue be little, it hax reason to 
boast of its power. A small fire sweeps down a 
mighty forest, and the tongue is a fire; the 
whole body is “ defiled ” by it, the “‘ course of 
nature” is inflamed by it,and hel! itself en- 
kindles it. Every creature has been tamed by 
man, but no man ever subdued the tongue. It 
is “ a restless evil, full of deadly poison.” We 
praise God with the tongue, and with the same 
member we curse man who is made in God’s 
image. This is unnatural — as much so as fora 
fountain to send forth both sweet and bitter 
water, or for a fig tree to produce olives. Let the 
man, then, who affects to be a leader in wisdom, 
exhibit in his lite “ his works with meekness of 
wisdom.” 


11. ADVICE TO TimoTrHy (2 Tim. 1: 1-7; 
3: 14-17). 

Paul, imprisoned in Rome, writes to his “ dear- 
ly beloved sop ” Timothy at Ephesus; he thanks 
God that he cherishes him in such tender, 
prayerful memory; he longs to see him; he re- 
calls the tears shed by Timothy at their parting; 
he rejoices at the liection of the “‘ unfeigned 
faith ” which “ dwelt ” in Timothy, an inherit- 
ance from his grandmother Lois and his motber 
Eunice; he bids him “ stir up the gift of God ” 
that came to him at his ordination; he enjoins 
upon him to continue in his childhood teaching 
— in the Scriptures, which are able, by faith, to 
make ua ‘“ wise unto salvation,” and are “ profit- 
able for doctrine, reproof, correction, instruc- 
tion; ’’ in them, he assures Timothy, the “ man 
of God” may find a full equipment “ unto all 
good works.” 





12, PERSONAL 
14: 10-21.) 

The proneness of men to judge their fellows 
uncharitably was rebuked by the reminder that 
we must all stand before the judgment seat of 
Christ, and must each give an account of himeelf 
to God. it should rather be our concern not to 
cause our brother to stumble by apy liberty 
which we allow ourselves. If we feel free to take 
certain indulgences or diversions which to others 
seem wrong, the law of love will lead us to deny 
ourselves for their sake. These sensual things 
are as nothing when compared with the great 
essentials — “ righteousness, peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost.” It ia these things which make 
us “acceptable to God and approved of men.” 
These things should be uppermost, and we 
should willingly avoid whatever in our conduct 
may harm our weak brother. 


III. Questions. 

1. From what books were the lessons taken ? 
2. Whom did Peter heal at Lydda ? 

3. Why did he go to Joppa ? 


4. What wonderful miracle was 
wrought ? 


RESPONSIBILITY (Rom. 


there 





5. Who was Cornelius, and what was his 
character ? 

6. Why did Peter visit him ? 

7. Give the points of Peter’s sermon. 

8. What remarkable interruption occurred 7 

9. What lesson was thereby taught ? 

10. How far did the Gospel spread as the re- 
ault of the persecution which followed Stephen’s 
martyrdom ? 

11. To whom was it first confined ? 

12. Where, by whom, and with what success 
was it preached to the Gentiles ? 

13. What did the Jerusalem Church do ? 

14. What did Barnabas do? 

15. Who was Herod’s first victim ? 

16. Whom next did he arrest, and what pre- 
cautions were taken ? 

17. What did the churcb do ? 

18. How were their prayers answered ? 

19. Where were the first foreign missionaries 
calied to their work ? 

20. Who called them, and who were they ? 

21. Where did they first go? Where next ? 

22. What opposition and what success did 
they meet at Paphos ? 

23. Giveasketch of Paul’s first recorded ser- 
mon. 

24. What miracle was wrought at Lystra ? 

25. What interpretation was put upon it, and 
what did the apostles do ? 

26. What deadly assault was made at Lystra ? 
and why? 

27. Explain Paul’s recovery. 

28. What place was next visited ? 

29. What perilous course wes then taken ? 

30. What trouble arose in the church at 
Antioch ? 

31. Who were sent to Jerusalem as delegates ? 

32. What decision was rendered by the 
mother church ? 

33. How does James’ teaching differ from that 
of Paulin the matter of faith and works, and 
why ? 

34. What is the difference between merely in- 
tellectual faith and beart faith ? Which saves ? 

35. How was Abraham “ justified by works ?” 

36. By what metaphors did St. James teach 
the power of the tongue ? 

37. How did he illustrate the difficulty of 
taming it ? 

38. ln what inconsistent ways is the tongue 
used ? 

39. What advice did Paul give to Timothy ? 

40. Why should we deny ourselves for others 
in matters in which our own consciences are 
clear ? 





ELECT SOULS. 
Rev. George Matheson, D. D. 


“Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you.” — 
JOuN 16: V6. 


HERE are some souls that are born sacri- 
ficial; they get the spirit of Christ, not 

from grace, but from nature. There are they 
whom we call the elect; they do not choose, but 
arechosen. They cannot be said to get a call 
to their profession. They cannot fix a time 
when a voice said to them, “‘ Come up here and 
rest.”” They seem to have been natives of the 
place of rest, to have breathed its atmosphere 
from the very beginning. There are elect souls 
in every profession — not called, but chosen. 
There are born preachers, born lawyers, born 
physicians. The profession of Christ has also its 
elect souls. There are those whose nature from 
the very dawn is ministrant. They cannot help 
helping. They are drawn to do a kindness as 
readily as the bird is drawn tosong. They do not 
need to learn the Golden Rule; they have the 
gold without the rule. They are kind by instinct, 
ministrant because they must. They have no 
merit in being helpful; that is their glory. 
They would not understand you if you praised 
them for it; their difficulty would be to avoid 
it. We are never so great in heart as when we 
have no credit fora kindness, no trouble in 
doing it. There is a beauty in a struggling soul 
—asoul that, after hard fighting with selfish- 
ness, yields at last to give up. But it is the 
beauty of grace, not of glory. It is the triumph 
of redeeming love, but not of unresisted love. 
lt deserves infinite credit, but only because it 
bas not infinite power. But the love which flies 
to its brother as the hart pants for the water- 
brooks, is above all grace, and, therefore, above 
all credit. It obeys no call; it runs before the 
call. It makes no choice; it has nothing to 
choose between. It hears no command; it is 
away betore the order comes. It is not trained 
in any school; it gets its power from Divine 
heredity. The source of its strength is blood, 
family blood, the biood of Uhrist within it. Its 
fire is ancestral; its force is paternal; its im- 
pulse is the palace whence it came. Its track 
was traced from eternity; ite chart was chosen 


before the foundation of the world. — Christian 
World (London). 


Women as Well as Men Can Make Money. 


[have an ice cream freezer that will freeze cream 
perfectly instantly. The cream is put into the freeser 
and comes out instantly smooth and perfectly frozen. 
This astonishes peopie and acrowd will gather to see 
the freezer in operation and they will ali want to try the 
cream. You can sell cream as fast as it can be made, 
and sell freezers to many of them who would not buy aa 
old style freezer. It is really a curiosity and you can 
sell m $5 to $8 worth of cream and six to twelve 
freezers every day. This makes a good profit these 
ee a ry by nee W. AH. Baird 
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There is nothing 


that enters into the home thet adds more 
to the health and happiness than a Reirig- 
erator. The most careful attention is given 
to the manufacture of 





They are constructed to meet every require- 
ment and nothing is left undone to make 
them perfect. They are the resnit of 60 
years’ experience and are noted for their 

durability, cleanliness, and economy. 


Get an EDDY and you get the best. 
For sale by the Trade in Generai. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
D. EDDY & SONS, 
Dorchester District, 


BOSTON, MASS. 



















OOL 


OTTLE 


of Hires Rootbeer 
on a sweltering hot 
day is highly essen- 
tial to comfort and 
health. It cools the 
blood, reduces your 
temperature, tones 


the stomach 
Rootbeer 

should be in every 
home, in every 
office, in every work- 
shop. A temperance 
drink, more health- 
ful than ice water, 
more delightful and 
satisfying than any 
other beverage pro- 
duced. 

Made only by the Charles FE. 
Hires Co., Philadelphia. A pack- 


Sge makes 5 gallons. Sold ew 
ery where. 
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A VISIT TO NOVA SCOTIA. 
II. 


E left Yarmouth, where we had tarried 
W ten days very delightfully and restfully, 
for two weeks upon the 

South Shore. 

The “ St. John,” one of the steamers of the Yar- 
mouth Steamship Co., plies between Yarmouth 
and Halifax. We went aboard at 7 o’clock on 
Friday morning. This craft, though somewhat 
aged, is in good repair. The captain, officers 
and crew are kind and courteous, and the meals 
served are excellent. The trip to Shelburne, 
which takes about ten hours, is romantic and 
enjoyable. The steamer skirts the shore all the 
way,and the views are strikingly picturesque 
and attractive. After a couple of hours’ sail we 
are carried into the famous group of Tusket 
Islands, 360 in all, many of which are gems of 
beauty “ set in old ocean.” It is the season of 
lobster- fishing, and men were seen on all sides 
in their small boats pulling up their pots, emp- 
tying them and throwing them back into the 
water, the lobster buoys marking the location 
ot the pots. Many of the islands are fringed 
with fishermen’s huts, and at one place an es- 
tablishment for canning lobsters was pointed 
out. 

This entire South Shore is likely to become at 
an early Gate a favorite resort for summer tour- 
ists. It possesses superior natural attractions in 
fine harbors for boating, fishing and bathing; 
its many brooks and rivers are fui] of trout and 
salmon; and the hunter revels in its untraveled 
forests. The lack of first-class hotels, houeve-, 
has hitherto kept many away who would have 
been glad to spend their summers along this 
shore. But this great need is now met at several 
points. Hotels have been built and others re- 
modeled, so that the demands of the most fas- 
tidious tourist are now fully satisfied. A daily 
coach runs from Yarmouth to Shelburne, and 
many prefer this mode of conveyence, as it 
gives a splendid opportunity to observe the 
country in its native and undeveloped beauty. 
Many of the people seem a trifle quaint, but are 
unaffectedly frank and courteous. Asking one 
well-dressed, middle-aged man about the weath- 
er, he answered: “ It is difficult to prophesy 
with accuracy what the weather will be,” put- 
ting the accent on the second syllable. Seated 
in a carriage for a ride, an employee came to us 
and said: “I think I left my sou’wester bere,” 
wh pon he hed into the carriage under 
the seat and pulled out a black enameled cloth 
hat with a very wide brim, like our firemen’s 
hats. He might have taken out a full-rigged 
ship so far as his term conveyed any intelligent 
meaning to us. 

Our stay is made very pleasant for one week 
at the 





Atlantic House, Shelburne, 
entirely new and modern, with steam heat, hot 
and cold water, new furniture, and a cuisine 
that compares favorably with the best hotels in 
the States. The dining-room is especially at- 


little regard to historic verities. The most in- 
telligent people of this land do not hesitate to 
express doubt concerning the existence, histor- 
feally and biographically, of Evangeline end 
Gabriel,whoso impressively charmed our youth- 
ful imagination. But our beloved poet might 
have immortalized Shelburne as well as himself 
if he had but told the truth concerning this 
town and its peculiarand tragic history. 


The Home of the Loyalists. ~ 


When Lord Cornwallis surrendered his army 
of 7,000 mean to Washington, Oct. 19, 1781, there 
mingled with the expressions of joy from the 





Hill, of Massachusetts; Joseph Pynchon and 
Joshua Pell. These emigrants were men and 
women of noble families, the ¢lite of three cities, 
aristocratic and wealthy, with their retinue of 
slaves and servants. Great Britain favored and 
fostered their purpose to remove to Nova Scotia. 
Grante of land were made to them on the most 
favorable terms. Lvery family was to have a 
town lot sixty feet in front and one bun- 
dred and twenty feet deep,a water lot in the 
harbor, and a fifty-acre farm lot. The English 
Government promised to furnish lumber with 
which to build, and to provide rations free to 
each Individual as long as necessary. The en- 











Revolutioniste, especially in New York, Phila- 
deiphia and Baltimore, deep and bitter regrets 
and painfal forebodings from the frienos of 
England. There were many wealthy people in 
each of these cities, living in great luxury and 
pomp, who were thoroughly English ip their 
interests and sympathies, and wbo had neither 
love nor desire for a republic. They expected, 
also, that their property would be confiscated 
by the new government, and that they would 
be imprisoned and punished for their British 
sympathies or be expelled in poverty from the 
country. To anticipate such a result, they de- 
termined to emigrate to some other part of the 
British Empire. To this end an organization 
was formed of such families and individuals as 
would pledge themselves to carry out such « 








Views of Shelburne, N. S. 


Water Street. 
Camping Out at Round Bay. 





Beach at Round Bay. 


Picnic Scene at the Barracks. 








tractive, with an arched partition resting upon 
handsome columns, and with the walls and ceil- 
ing delicately frescoed. Mr. David B. Frost, 
our host, is thoughtfully attentive to every need 
of his guests. We are happy to commend the 
Atlantic House to our readers. 

Shelburne has a unique history, surpassing 
anything we have previously known. We have 
delved with delight in its rich sources, search- 
ing authentic records and interrogating its 
most reputable citizens. It became in a day a 
flourishing town of 14,000 inbabitante, but was 
as quickly deserted and abandoned. The story 
of its growth and decay is most romantic, fasci- 
nating and pathetic. It is worth a visit here to 
hear this chapter of singular history and to ex- 
amine the monuments of its former glory that 
still remain. Longfellow, who never visited 
Nova Scotia, has immortalized Acadia, with 








purpose. Gideon White, a native of Plymouth, 
Mass., who had fought as a volunteer on the 
British side at Bunker Hill, and wbo had visit- 
ed Shelburne and seen its harbor — which is 
now pronounced the best in the western hemi 

sphere — led the Loyalists to decide to emigrate 
thither. A committee of seven was appointed 
in 1782 to represent the heads of the one hun- 
dred and twenty families in New York who had 
entered into an agreement to remove together 
to Nova Scotia. It is interesting to note how 
close home that committee brings us. It was 
composed of Joseph Durfee,a trader and ship- 
owner of Newport, R.1., captain of a British 
company and during a part of the war a pilot on 
the King's ships; James Dole,a merchant of 
Albany, N. Y., whose loyalty to the King cost 
him losses to the amount of $50,000; Peter Lynch 
and Thomas Courtney of Boston; William 














Atlantic House, Shelburne, N. S. 
David B. Frost, Manager. 





terprise looked most bopeful and promising. 
Palatial residences in New York were taken 
down and brought hither and re-erected, the 
ruins of which remain to this day. Magnificent 
houses framed and ready to put together were 
brought here,and some of them may still be 
seen, The old Loyalist Hotel, which stood upon 
the site which the Atlantic House now occupies, 
remained until last season and was used as a 
hotel. In tearing down, the numbers upon the 
main pieces of the huge and heavy frame were 
clearly seen, showing just how it was to be put 
together. 

But we are in advance of our story, and will 
return. Ona May morningin 1783, twenty Eng- 
lish ships cerrying five thousand Loyalists were 
anchored in this harbor, waiting and eager to 
take possessioa of the promised 
land. But romance soon gave 
way to stern reality when it 
Was seen that the rude and 
rocky forest must be conquered 
and cleared and made habit- 
able. But those elegant people 
knew nothing of toil. Wom- 
en, delicate, noble women, 
must have suffered in those 
Jong bard days of waiting for 
home and comfort. Gradually 
the streets were laid out, the 
lote and farms secured, the fine 
houses were rebuilt and new 
ones erected. 

In the September following 
five thousand more Loyalists 
arrived, greatly disturbing the 
plans and comfort of those who 
bad already become partly set- 
tled. But the British Govern- 
ment cootinued its substantial 
aid in rations and in lumber 
and other supplies. Many of 
the immigrants were wealthy, 
and several million dollars were 
spent in improving the place, 
and some of the more enthusi- 
astic Loyalists even boasted 
that Shelburne would soon ri- 
val and eclipse Halifax — which 
boast greatly nettled the pride 
of the latter city. Another bas 
so graphically described the 

its ic di 
that we let hitn telf the fatetel 
story: — 

“ They built their houses in 


New York and brought them 
with them — housss of oak that would stand 








for centuries, with stairways of mahogany 
and mantels of marble. They brought their 
slaves with them to do the work, and they 
furnished their mansions in a style fitted to 
their station. When Gov. Parr a year later sailed 
from Hailfax to visit the new city, they had al- 
ready expended upon it nearly three miilion 
dollars — a trivialsum now, but lavish in those 
days; and they entertained the Governor right 
royally; and they changed the name of the gay 
capital from ‘ New Jerusalem’ to‘ Shelburne’ 
in honor of Engiand’s premier. Prince Edward, 
tne father of England's present Queen, also vis- 
ited the famous seaport on the South Shore, and 
the whole city came forth to do him honor. 
Never before was there so gay a metropolis. 
They dined and feasted. No one worked, for no 
one knew how to work. And why should they 
work? The — government furnished ail 
their supplies. Their neighbors in Yarmouth 
aod Barrington and Lockport, hard-working, 
sea- faring men from Massachusetts, looked upon 
the new-comers with amazement, and contempt - 
uously styled them ‘ the dancing beggars.’ 

“ But the day of reckoning came. The gov- 
ernment supplies were cut off, and the gay cap- 
ital began to grow hungry. They wouldn’t fien, 
and they wouldn’t trade in furs — these occupa- 
tions were beneath them; they couldn’t farm — 
it was not a farming country; and so whey 
starved. Famine followed feasting; lamentations 
took the place of mirth. They had houses—paia- 


| tial houses — but these, unfortunately, were not 





edible, and so they began (to desert and scatter. 
Some turned back to the States; some went to 
the neighboring towns. One after another they 
gathered their movable possessions and turned 
their backs on the ‘ New Jerusalem.’ And their 
stately mansions, with mahogany balustrades 
and marble mantels, were left for the birds to 
— their nests in. lt was indeed a deserted 
city. 

* Never did a city rise so grandly and fall so 
miserably. The 14,000 soon became a beggarly 
four hundred. Boys wandered through the 
streets and amused themselves with stoning out 
the windows, with no one to chide them — for 
there were windows to spare. Some of the 
houses were torn down and carried away to 
other towns to build again, and others of vhese 
stately structures, brought from the States at so 
great expense, were pulled down and used for 
firewoo¢. If you will permit me, the people of 


| Soeiburne had houses to burn. 


* Is there another city on Lue North American 
continent with sucb a history ? Is there another 
whose story is so unique, so fascinating ?”’ 

We present ore of the houses of the Loyalists, 
still standing on King St. Dr. Thomas H. 
White lives in another which has been remod- 
eled without, and which is also presented. It 
was our privilege to call upon this greatly re- 
vered and beloved man, who is now in his 924 
year,and who bas been rector of the Parish 
Charch for sixty-one years. His father, Gideon 
White, previously mentioned, was married, lived 
and died in thissame house. His father married 
Deborah W hitworth, of Boston, and he remained 
at Shelburne through ite peculiar history of 
abandonment and desertion. ‘Dr. White has al- 
ways lived in his present home. He showed us 
two coats of arms which were brought over in 
the “ Mayfiower,’’ the one granted to his grand- 
mother’s family, Howland, and the other to his 
father’s family. No American could speak with 
more gratification of his Puritan ancestry and 
of the inspiring memories and associations of 
Plymouth and its history than did Dr. White. 

So impressed were we with the history of this 
strange town of other days, that it seemed to 
live again before us, not as now in its modest 
and charming quiet, but in the elegance, pleas- 
ure and hope of the sbort years which followed 
1783. Especially pathetic is the account of these 
Loyalist exiles, forced by want and starvation 
to leave their newly-made homes. Under a 
proclamation of amnesty many returned to the 
United States. Some who were able removed 
their houses once more, this time to Halifax 
aod other parts of Nova Scotia. Many died in 
want and without hope of relief. Others after 
strange vicissitudes and much suffering found 
their way back to England, to the Canadas, and 
tothe West Indies,and their dust now rests 
quietly under the flag that they so ardently 
loved. Bishop Asbury notes that he found 
Charles White, an original Shelburne Loyalist, 
in Kentucky. Years before the Shelburne his- 
tory, the Bishop had been the guest of Mr. 
White in his elegant home in New York. Ana 
what else were Wesley and Asbury but good 
Loyalists ? 

It is an interesting fact to note in this con- 
nection that the first rector of the Parish 
Church here was Rev. Dr. Walter, who came 
trom Trinity Charch, Boston, and that it was 
ove of his grandsuns, born in Shelburne,who be- 
came the proprietor and first editor of the Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript. This is the one daily 
we appreciate so highly that we cannot be with- 
out it, and which follows us in our vacation. 


A Dark Parallel. 


Are we to find the black man everywhere, and 
is he to parallel the history of bis white broth- 
er? So it is here, and a most thrilling chapter 
of history this has proved to be. We will make 
it as brief as possible, though so interesting and 
instructive is it that we might easily swell it 


fOontinued on Page 14) 
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The Conferences. 


(Continued from Page 5.) 


and also spoke at Williamstown and Plainfield 
on two other evenings. By special request she 
remained at Barre over Sunday and gave an ad- 
dress to a crowded house Sunday evening, 
June 6. 





lrasburgh. — Rev. P. N. Granger, despite his 
more than seventy years, is taking up work in 
an out-district, having established a preaching 
appointment in a remote locality. A good ex- 
ample for some of the younger brethren to fol- 
low. 

Newbury. — Rev. W. H. White, the newly-ap- 
pointed pastor at this place, is opening the year 
well,and has already made a fine impression as 
a scholarly and zealous pastor. He observed 
“ Montpelier Seminary Sunday,” and the people 
responded by giving the full amount appor- 
tioned. 


Thus far in his rounds Presiding Elder Ham- 
iiton has found every preacher satisfied with 
his charge and every charge pleased with the 
preacher sent — an indication of wisdom in the 
appointing power and of a right spirit —— 
out the district. From various sources the im- 
pression is gained that asa rule all the pestors 
and members propose to make this a revival 
year. RETLAW. 





St. Albans District. 


District Preachers’ Meeting. — The Ministe- 
riai Association for the St. Albans District will 
meet at Enosburgh Falls, June 28 and 29. 
cordial welcome awaits attendants. 


Enosburgh Falls. — Rey. L. O. Sherburne lect- 
ured Wednesiay, May 19, to the Epworth 
League, on **Some of the Heroes.”” He also de- 
livered the baccalaureate sermon before the 
Academy graduating ciass, May 23. Rev. 
A. W. C. Anderson preached the sermon before 
the graduating class of the village school, May 
30 


Cambridge. -— Rey. ©. E. Lewis’ Memorial 
Day sermon was appropriate and excellent. 
Union services were also held Sabbath evening; 
su ject, ‘‘ Soldiers of the Cross.” 


St. Albans Bay. — Rey. O, L. Barnard preached 
a very interesting Memorial sermon. The 
audience-room was neatly decorated with flags, 
bantiog and flowers. 


Johnson. — Mrs. O. M. Fitch, the mother of 
Mrs. J. T. Baxendale, passed very peacefully 
away to her heaven'y home, after an illness of 
several weeks. 


Stowe. — Rev. M. H. Ryan preached the Me- 
morial sermon at a union meeting, Rev. Mesars. 
Drew and Abbott assisting in the services. 


Essex Centre. — Rev. C. P. Taplin delivered 
the sermon at the close of Essex Classical [usti- 
tute. 


Waitsfield. — Memorial Sunday services were 
attended by a large audience, who listened to 
an excellent address by Rev. A. B. Enright. D 





New England Conference. 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting. — A rather small 
audience listened with great interest to Samuel 
Freuder, a converted Rabbi and pastor of a Uon- 
grege:ional Church, as he spoke on the “ Wit 
and Wisdom of the Talmud.” 

The preachers in the Book Room were much 

leased, on Monday, to greet two former mem- 

ot the Conference — Dr. A. &. Kendig, 
who for the present ie residing in Brookline, 
close to St. Mark’s Church, and Rev. Geo. W hit- 
aker, D. D., who after an absence of some ten 
years again takes his place in our ranks. 


South District. 


The presiding elder, Rev. Joseph H. Mans- 
field, D. D., is ae special effort to secure 
the organization of all the Sunday-schools into 
missionary societies. His efforts have been suc- 
cessful to the extent that probably two-thirds 
of the-schools on the district are so organized. 
A natural result of attention poe pan of his 
disciplinary duties was the { contribu- 
tions of the district last Conference year. This 
= he is also making a special effort to secure 
nereased attention to the Preachers’ Aid cause. 


Boaton, First Church. — Three successive 
Sabbaths of unusual interest have come to this 
church. On Memoria! Sunday a large company 
of G. A. R. and allied societies attended by in- 
vitation and listened toasermon on “ Patriot- 
ism in Peace,’’ by the tor, Rev. W. T. Perrin. 
June 6, Rev. Wm. C. Wasser was ordained elder 
by —— Foster, assisted by the pastor, Pro- 
fessors Rishelland Bowne,and Rey. 8.8. Cum- 
mings. Both the ordination service and the 
communion season which followed were ad 
impressive. Eight were received from proba- 
tion and by letter. June 13, Children’s Day, 
was a joyful occasion. Seven little ones were 
presented by their parents for baptism. The 
pastor preached to the children in the morning; 
aconcert by the Sunday-school took place in 
the evening, at the close of which each child 
was —— with a potted plant. The church 
was utifally draped with the national colors 
forthe Memorial services and profusely decorat- 
ed with laurel, daisies and other flowers on 
Children’s Day. Special music by the choir 
added to the interest of all these services. 


Southville.— This charge, which is served by 
the pastor of the Hopkinton Church, Rev. Wm. 
M. Cassidy, on Saturday, June 5, laid the cor- 
ner-stone of achapel. This society has been in 
existence only a few years,and has notas yet 
owned a house of worship. A kind friend og 
given a building already erected, the lumber 
and framework of which can be used for the 
chapel. The Newtonville church have given 








A SIMPLE CATARRH CURE. 

I have spent nearly fifty years in the treatment of 
Catarrh, and have effected nore cures than any spe- 
cialist in the history of medicine. As I must soon 
retire from active Life, I will, from this time on, send 
the means of treatment and cure as used in m: 
practice, Free and post-paid, to every reader o 
this paper who suffers from this loathsome, 
ous and disgusting disease, Thisis a sineere 
which anyone is free to accept. ye 
Prof. J. A. LAWRENCE, $8 Warren St., New York. 


FR Ee To Sick 


P Op le 
A positive, quick and gg ag for Ci ition, 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 8 Headache, Kidney 
and Liver Diseases, Poor Blood, Rheumatism, 
Corpulency, ete. Th de of testi jals from 
grateful people who have bee cured. We send a 
trial case of Medicine free aud post-paid. You 
ran no risk and gave Doctors’ bills. Good Agents 
wanted. Address RGYPTIAN DRUG CO. New fork. 











windows, carpets, etc. The lot is also given, on 
the condition that the work shall be proceeded 
with only so fast as money is secured to pay for 
what is done, The — have some $600 al- 
ready in hand,and probably enough more in 
good nubecrt fons to enable them to finish the 
upper tof the chapel, leaving the comple- 
tion of the basement until additional funds are 
secured. It is proposed to erect a building cost- 
ing in the neighborhood of $2,000. As stated 
above, the corner-stone was laid on Saturday, 
June 5. Dr. Mansfield performed the ceremony 
according to our ritual. Dr. D. H. Ela made an 
address, and the exercises were in charge of the 

tor. Congratulations to this new and grow- 

ng society! 


Uxbridge. — This charge is enjoying prosper- 
ity under the pastoral care of v. Arthur 
Dechman. The salary, which last year advanced 
$100, moves upward bya similar amount this 
year. 


Cherry Valley. — The presiding elder reports 
that Rev. I. C Martin has begun his labors with 
great satisfaction to the people, and that every- 
thing seems prosperous. This report accords 
with what appeared in the HERALD of June 9. 


Franklin. — The work opens with prospects of 
reat success. The salary been ra . Rev. 
‘aul Chadbourne is the pastor. 


North District. 


Charlestown, Trinity Church.— Sunday morn- 
ing, June 6, the pastor, Rev. Dr. Wm. N. Brod- 
beck, received 24 into full membership — 3 by 
letter and the remainder from probation. A 
very large number took of the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. In the evening Dr. Brodbeck 

hed to a large audience on “ The Sebbath 
and the Bicycle,” — at es —- of the ae 
twenty young people s pledge o 
be Christian eyéie trap It was expected that 
others would sign the next Sabbath. The 
pledges were not distributed through the audi- 
ence, but on a table at the altar; other- 
wise, it is quite sure,many more would have 
signed at that time. The ge referred to may 
be obtained from Rev. M. D. Kneeland, D. D., 
175 Huntington Avenue, Boston, ——- of the 
Sabbath Protective ue. It reads as follows: 
“7 mise that I will not use'the bicycle on 
Sundays to attend meets, rune, or races; nor for 
mere non pee nor in such a way as to 
interfere with publ ic quiet, personal rest, and 
divine worship.” 


Broadway, Somerville. — The Somerville Citi- 
zen says: “ They did a good thing at the Broad- 
way Methodist Church last Sunday morning. 
After the sermon by the pastor, Dr. Woods, a 
blackboard marked off in squares representing 
$618 was brought forward. This sum was a debt 
on the current expenses of iast year. Before 
12 o’slock the congregation had subscribed $660, 
and the debt was entirely se from the 
current expenses of the present year.’’ 


Ayer. — The pastor, Rev. Benj. T. Russell, on 
the first Sunday in June baptized 2, received 1 
on probation, 1 in full, and 4 by letter. The 
church has recently been brightened by a coat 
of paint, and the work is prosperous in every 
way. 


Olinton. — The new pastor, Rev. A. M. Osgood, 
was warmly welcomed in a reception, partici- 
pated in by ministers of local churches and 
representatives of the W.C. T. U., of the press, 
etc., as well as by the members of the church, 
young and old. The Ladies’ Aid Society has 
expended about $175 in the mage for car- 
pe 8, range, papering, an inting. The 
rustees have arranged to paint the church 
edifice. By vote of the quarterly conference the 
pastor’s salary is to be the same as last year, 
with payments made —_—.. The church, 
Sunday-school, League, and fes’ Societies 
are in a flourishing condition. The Epworth 
League have recently beautified the church 
parlors with paper and paint,and enthusiastic- 
ally observed their anniversary last month. 
Since Conference four seekers of- religion have 
been at the altar. The Church Extension col- 
lection will amount to $30. It is evident that 
Mr. ood did not omnibus this collection 
with ot. ; and it is a great pity that it is not 
always clearly presented on its merits. 


West Fitchburg. — We have received a neatly- 
gotten-up Year Book of the M. E. Church, con- 
taining a business directory, historical sketch, 
church register, church officiary, church com- 
mittees, and much other valuable information. 
It must have cost considerable labor on the 
of some one. Rev. B. F. Kingsley is pastor. ° 





East District. 


Ministers’ Wives’ Association. — On the 19th 
of May, in the ae of the East Saugus 
church, the Hast District Ministers’ Wives’ 
Association was most pleasantly entertained by 
Mrs. M. B. Pratt. Mrs. Knowles, president of 
the ee from its beginning, but now of 
the West District, was absent for the first time. 
After prayer and the repeating a Psalm in con- 
cert came the reading of reports and letters 
from absent members. The new presiding 
oes wi = pene, a at = unan- 

mously elected president, but felt it necessary 

to decline for the present. Mrs. Davis, of Lynn, 
consented to serve temporarily. were 
made for the annual meeting, to be held at 
Asbury Grove at camp-meeting time. Mrs. 
Stubbs had charge of program which fol- 
lowed adjournment. It consisted of two excel- 
lent and belpful talks by Mrs. Durgin and Mrs. 
Knight — that of the former on the relation of 
the minister’s wife to the church; of the latter, 
on her relation to the missionary societies. An 
interesting discussion followed. The new mem- 
bers present were made to feel quite at home by 
Mrs. Staples’ cordial add of I given 
just before the Tram, and all improved the 
opportunities of the social hour. A delicious 
luncheou was served with the kind assistance of 
some of the good women of the parish, and 
closed a very profitable afternoon. T. 











New Hampshire Conference. 
Dover District. 


W. F. M. 8.— The semi-annual meeting of 
Dover District W. F. M. 8S. was held in the 
Amesbury Church, Thursday, May 20. The roll- 
call showed a large number of ates, and 
their reports were very encouraging. Mrs. U. N. 


Taylor, Con: » Was present, and 
aly many helpful sug; ins on “ seed sow- 
ng.”’ Dr. T. BE. Chase, of Haverhill, gave a most 


mgr y Co ee) account of his trip to Mexico. Mrs. 
Tyler, of i, read 4 ht ron “ {n- 
crease of Members.”” Miss M. E. t, treasurer 
of N. BE. Branch, = the contingent fund. 
Dr. R. Hoskins, ot India, gree on “ How to In- 
crease the Interest in the Work.” Healso gave 
an address in the evening. ‘The ladies of Ames- 
bury furnished an excellent |: at noon. 

H. B. L. PERKINS, Rec. Sec. 








THE OLD 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


TRUST 
INTERNATIONAL TRUST COMPANY, TRUSTEES. 


Capital Stock, $300,000. 
IN SHARES OF $10. 


Offers Every Resident of New England an Opportu- 
nity to Assist in the Retention of One of 


BOSTON’S EDUCATIONAL LANDMARKS 


To Add to the Attractions of the City What Nearly 
Every Other Leading City in This Country 
and Europe Possesses -- a Permanent 


ZOOLOGICAL EXHIBITION, 


Remunerative 7% Investment. 





THE OLD PUBLIC LIBRARY TRUST hae 


been created for the pur of acquiring the 
THE PLAN well known Old Public Librar: Property, Sita: 
IN BRIEF. ated on Boylston 8t., opposite ton Common, 


consisting of 23,415 square feet of land and con- 
taining @ splendid brick and iron fireproof building originally costing $250,- 
000. This structure will be transtormed by the TRUST, without impairing 
its value as a landmark of old Boston, into one of the finest Temples of 
INSTRUCTION AND AMUSEMENT in the country, complete iv every de- 
tail and forming one of the most notable attractions of the city. Two la 

and handsome stores will be placed in the Boylston St. front of the build- 
ing, and a MUDERN AND COMMODIOUS AUDITORIUM, with a seating 
capacity of 2,200, will be erected on the vacant land in the rear of the present 
structure. An extensive exhibition, or Concert Hall, wil! be fitted up on the 
first floor, while the use of Bates Hall for a ZOOLOGICAL EXHIBITION 
will be continued. A novel marine spectacle, “‘ The Streets of Venice,” will 
be permanently instalied underneath the auditorium, the lobbies and the 
vestibule leading to Boylston St. A Roof Garden and Aquarium may also be 
added in the future. 


ITS INVEST- 
MENT VALUE 








For the property in its present condition 
the TRUST is to pay the City of Boston 
the sum of $850,000, of which $1 is to 
be paid in cash, and the balance o Y 
to remain on 10-year mortgage at 4 per cent. 
The p ds of the $300,000 of stock issued under the TRUST will 
be used to pay the City of Boston $100,000 to secure title to the property and 
to defray the cost of the contemp improvements. Mr. Charlies F. At- 
kinson, the successful pristor and manager of the present “ ZOO,” has 
reed to take a lease of the entire aw for 10 years and BM all the fixed 
c and $21,000 per year, which is equal to a DIVIDEND OF 7 PER 
CENT. on the $300,000 TRUST stock. Total fixed charges are estimated at 
000 per annum, and a conservative estimate of the receipts, not inclad- 
ing income from program, cafe and other privileges is: Rent of stores $12,000, 
“Zoo” and Exhibition Hall, $35,000, Auditorium $40,000; total, $87,000. The 
a - — its opening = a last, bas my oy avy? of oo 
,000 a week. necessary repairs on ". are to id for by the 
lessee. It will be readily seen that this fs MOST UNUSUAL INVEST- 
MENT OPPORTUNITY, and one that will guarantee not only large but 
certain returns. Moreover, the invested principal itself will increase 400 
r cent. in value age next ten years, if the record of the past 40 years 
any criterion. In the City of Boston paid for this property $107,627. 
Today the land itself fs worth full Bee the aeseased valuation. Ten 
years hence it should be worth $2,000,000, or about $85 a square foot. 


WHY YOU SHOULD | jeer trom now the property will 















—_ from now the property will 
© worth $1,250,000 more than the 
SUBSCRIBE face of the $750,000 Mortgage, and 
that the vaiue of every $100 in- 
vested in TRUST stock now will be $400 then. It is one of the best REAL 
ESTATE INVESTMEN [8 ofthe period, and the ver y character of the loca- 
al. te A —, Se new a ae at the corner of 
yiston and Tremon' ey converg tides of the million ot 
—— it pe ——— ot = fact. es — 
sum 0 pers yable on application, and the balance when 
certificates are ready to be fesued. Applications for shares will be received by 
the TRUST’S bankers, TOWER, GIDDINGS & CO., 105 Devonshire St., 


from 
wy —— en copies of the Deed of Trust, Contract of Sale, etc., 
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A Vacancy—~ 


In many a household there is 
an empty chair that ought not to be empty. Hosts of chil- 
dren have been carried off by croup when there was no need 
forit at all. Croup comes along without any warning. Usual- 
ly it comes in the night-time, when the drug stores are closed. 
That is why every mother ought to 
have at her elbow a bottle of : :: : 


SESS#SSSSSOSOSSD 


FFFSSSSSSSISISIFIE 


Adamson sBotanic 
Cough Balsam 


It never fails to cure Croup if taken at 
the first symptom. Usually it cures after the disease has made 
considerable progress. But it is wise to keep a bottle on the 
shelf all the time. 

This good remedy also cures Coughs, Colds, Pneumonia, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Hoarseness, Whooping Cough, Influenza 
and all diseases of the breathing organs. It cures, remember. 


Large Bottles, 75¢. Made only by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 
oo ee eo and Retail Druggists, 


At all good drug stores. Oth Av., cor. 39th St. and 4th Av., cor. 25th St.,N. Y. 


$6 6446464646464646666 6464646666666 466666 6hbSSS6 6465666666666 
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New England’s Summer Resorts. 


The summer season will soon be upon us, and 
then comes the task of selecting the vacation 
grounds. New England in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont has hundreds of resorts 
which are visited each year by multitudes of 
tourists, and to these resorts, which include the 
Mountains, the Seashore and Lake regions, 
during the period from June 1 to Sept. 30 the 
soston & Maine Railroad will have on sale at all 
of its principal stations reduced rate round-trip 
excursion tickets. This Company also issues an 
Excursion Book which is replete with informa- 
tion for tourists and travelers regarding routes 
and rates to all points in northern New Eng- 
land; while a list of the leading hotels and 
boarding-houses of this region is also included 
in this book, which is sent free to any address 
upon application to the General Passenger De- 
partment of the Boston & Maine Railroad, Bos- 


ton. 


Church rely Register 


HEBALD CALENDAR, 





Lewiston Dist. Ep. League at Lisbon, 
st. Albans Dist. Min. Asso, at Enosburgh 

Falls, June 28, 29 
Colebrook Camp-meeting, July 6-9 
Maine State Ep. League Convention at Port- 

lard, July 7-9 
Providence Dist. League Convention at 

Provicence, July 7 
Christian Workers’ Union Convention, L. B. 


June 23, 24 








Bates, leader, at Old Orchard Beach, July 17-26 
New England Ch qua 8.8. A bly, 

Lakeview, So. Framifigham, July 19-30 
Hedding Ch qua Asso. 8 School 

and Assembly, at Hedding Camp-ground, Aug. 2-21 
Empire Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 12-22 
Weirs Camp- meeting, Aug. 16-20 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 23-29 
Hedding Camp-meeting, Aug. 23 28 
Groveton Camp-meeting, Aug. 380 to Sept. 4 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 15-22 
Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 23-30 
Claremont Camp-meeting, Aug. 24-30 
West Dudley Camp-meeting, Aug. 6-15 
Bucksport Dist, Eastern Div. Ep. League 

Convention, at Bast Machias camp-ground 

Jacksonville), Aug. 27, 28 


East Machias Camp- mooting, Aug. 30-Sept. 4 





POST- OFFICE ADDRESSES. 


Rev. C. A, Southard, 220 College St., Lewiston, Me. 
tev. W. H. Hatch, Mittineague, Mass. 





FRIENDS’ SCHOOL REUNION. — There is to be a re- 
union of the students of Friends’ School at Providence, 
R.1., June 22. This is the 113th anniversary in the an- 
nals of the institution, and it now recalls its children to 
its ancient seat, from al) parts of the country, to join in 
the sports of youth, in r ini and 
tions. 





PORTLAND DISTRICT STEWARDS’ MEETING will 
be held in the vestry of Chestnut 8t. Church, Portland, 
June 30, at 2 o'clock. 





WHITE MOUNTAIN MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION 

at Whitefield, June 22 and 23. 
PROGRAM. 

Tuesday, 7.30, praise service conducted by K. D. 
French; address of welcome, B. F. Jefferson; sermon, 
Guy Lawton. 

Wednesday, 9.30 a. m., devotional service led by 1. C. 
Brown; Is the Old-time Class-meeting Obsolete ? EB. R. 
Perkins; Denominational Loyalty, R. BE. Thompson; 
How I Take Care of Probationers, L. R. Danforth and 
E. 0. Bullock; business session. 1.30 p. m., devotional 
service led by J. B. Aldrich; Christ’s Posthumous Influ- 
ence, W. R. Webster; How I Make my Sermon, W. ©. 
Bartlett, BE. R. Perkins, 0. 8. Baketel; paper, J. Simpson; 
3.30, Epworth League hour — The Relation of the Ep- 
worth League to the Regular Church Services, Rev. R. T. 
Wolcott; The Epworth League as an Aggressive Force 
in the Community, Herbert L. Robi ; The Rel 
of the League to the Pastor, Lancaster Epworth League. 
7.30, praise service led by K. D. French; devotional serv- 
ice led by B. N. Jarrett; sermon, D. Onstott; after-serv- 
ice conducted by W. Holmes. 

All whose names do not appear on the program will 
bring sketch of last sermon or review of last book read. 





ETT, 
L. R. Danrortu,> Oom. 
©. M. Howarp, 





LEWISTON DISTRIOT EPWORTH LEAGUE. — The 
annual session will be held at Lisbon, June 23 and 2%. 
The exercises will begin at 2p. m. on Wednesday. With 
other interesting subjects, the relations between the 


JUNIOR L2AGUE. — Will the district presidents of 
the Maine and East Maine Conferences kindly and 
promptly report to the State Jdhior League president 
by June 20, that we may be able to make a full report at 
our State convention ? OC. L. BANGHART, 


State Junior League President. 
Oldtown, Me 


W.H. M. 8. — The third quarterly meeting of the New 
England Conference Woman's Home Missionary Soci- 
ety will be held in Grace Church, Magazine 8t., Cam- 
bridgeport, Wednesday, June 23. Sessions at 10 and 2. 
Reports from Conference and district officers and brief 
addresses in the morning. In the afternoon, addresses 
by Miss M. Helen Newell, of Washington, D. C., on the 
work of the Lucy Webb Hayes Deaconess Home and 
Training School, and by Miss Eva Penfield, of Orange- 
burg, 8. C., on our Southern work. 

The church ts five minutes’ walk from Central Square, 
Lanch served at I} cents a plate. Important business 
sbould insure a good representation from all auxiliaries. 

Saran Wyman Frorp, Conf. Vor. Sec. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY COMMENCEMENT, — 
Sunday, June 27, 10.30 a.m., Baccalaureate sermon by 
Bishop W. X. Ninde; 4 p.m., Alumni prayer-meet- 
ing; 7.80, University sermoa by Rev. Henry Van 
Dyke, D.D. Monday, 11 a. m., Public award of prizes; 
2p. m., Class day exercises; 8, Meeting of the board of 
trustees; Commencement concert by the College Glee 
Club. Tuesday, 9a. m., Annual business meeting of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society; 10, Annual business meeting 
of the Alumni Association; 11, Joint meeting of trustees 
and alumni; afternoon, Reunions of the ciasses of 1847, 
"67, "72, "77, "82, "67, "90, "92, "94; 4, Social receptions by 
the eetege traternitics. Wednesday, 10.30 a. m., Com- 











Deaths. 


oy —At 2% Fountai n St., ” Haverhill, Maas, June 6 
Mary B., wife of Edward 6. Miller and youngest 
daughter of the late Benjamin and Eliza A. Dow, 





AUGUSTA DISTRICT MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION 
at Oakland, Jace 28-30. 

PROGRAM. 

Sermon, Monday evening, by 8. Hewitt; Tuesday 
evening, by G. D. Lindsay. Tuesday, 4.0 a. m., prayer 
and praise service led by 8. Hooper; business; Trustees 
of Maine Wesleyan Seminary How They Ought to be 
Elected, and Tenure of Office, W.T. Chapman, F. C. Nor 
cross, M. BE. King; Individual Cups in Communion Serv 
ice, B. PF. Pickett, W. L. Phillips, ©. A. Laughton. 2p. m., 
devotional service; The Christian Civic League, B. . 
Wentworth, 0. 8. Pillsbury, F. H. Billington; What Re- 
lation does the Baptism of the Holy Spirit upon the 
Ohurch Sustain to Revival Work? ©. F. Parsons, 8. E 
Leech, D. R. Ford; Our Duty to the Public School, H. A. 
Ullfford, T. N. Kewley, W. B. Dukeshire. 

Wednesday,§30a.m., prayer and praise service led 
by J. B. Lapham; business; How to Make the Itinerants« 
Inetitate most Profitable for Maine Uonference, G. RB 
Palmer, A. A. Lewis, ©. Purington; Ought the United 
States to WY. nize the Combatants in Cuba as Bellig 
erents ? 0. ummings, A. 8. Staples, J. Moulton. 


Will the \4 -- rally to this meeting, and notify 
Rev. ©. Purington at once of yoar coming 
8. Hooper, ; 
J.B. LAPSAM, ‘om 
W. B. Dukesuire ;* 


For Over Fifty Years 
Mus. WINSLOW's SooTuine Syxur has been used for 


po mag shildren teething. it soothes the child, softens the 
pastor and the League from different Pp , and 1.99 p. m. Commencement | Poms allaye all sete. on 

- . 3 pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
best methods of Junior work, will be considered in the | @!"0¢r; 8, President's reception. remedy for Diarrhass. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
afternoon; Rev. ©. A. Littlefield, super dent of the 





Boston City Missionary and Church Extension Society, 
will give an address in the evening. Thursday morning 
will be devoted to business and departmental work, 
with add by Hi An outing is planned 
for the afternoon. In ‘the evening there will be an evan- 
gelistic platform meeting, subject, “ Consecration,” 
with five &minute addresses, closing with an altar- 
service. 

The Maine Central and Grand Trunk railroads will sell 
tickets at reduced rates. Those wishing entertainment 
should notify Miss Addie Frost, Lisbon, Me. “ Sacred 
Songs, No.1,” will be used. Bring yours. 

Tuos P. Baker, Dist. Sec. 








SOUTH DISTRICT APPORTIONMENTS 
FOR 1897-’98. 

P. E. indicates Presiding Elder; B., Bishop; P. A., 
Preachers’ Aid; Oh. Ex., Ohurch Extension; B. E., 
Board of Education; F. A., Freedmen’s Aid. 

Oh. P. 
P.E. B. P.A. Ex. B.E. A. 
! ! ! i i l 














One secret of Columbia superiority lies 
n the infinite care taken to bring all the 
features into harmonious relation. Well 
rounded and thoroughly adjusted in its 
smallest details it may be examined with 
minute scrutiny, 
with certainty of 
finding construc- 
tion that is not 
equalled nor even 
approached. There 
is beauty and 
Strength in every 
line. *# ®# @ eae 
1896 Columbias, $75. 
HARTFORD BICYCLES, 
POPE MFG. CO., 
Hartiord, Coan. 




















Catalogue 
free from any 
dealer; by 
mail for one 
2-c, stamp. 











600 <7" BICYCLES 


to close a m 
an eee “an ak 


HIC ADE '% Mocels, 
fully guaranteed, #16 to 


Special Clearing 
, EAI ARN 4. “BICYCLE 
wip 





by 
will 
t 


are 
st of ample Ito te 


N. D. MEAD CYCLE ©O., Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


ARRANTS 


Safest short time paper, earning 6 

to 9 per cent. Carefully selected 

State, County, City and Public School Issues 

running 6 to 24 months. Write for details. 

ROBT. E. STRAHORN & CO., 31 Equi- 
table Building, Boston. 


DNroTO == 


bey my —- he wet aN ieeoid ote 
Boer a ddress Franklin Hart, 92 John St., New oN 


LADIES | Your beauty depends on your health. Are 
*® you suffering from any of the obscure ail- 
ments peculiar to women which cause impaired diges- 
tion, nervous and pr age. You 
need VITAL TONE. It never fails. Sent post-paid se- 
curely packed on receipt of our dollar; Vital Tone Oo. 
No.1 Beacon 8t., Room 76, Boston, Mass, 




















BosTon : 
Allston, $40 «6©$20) «630 $16 $i2 $30 
Appleton Church, 20 7 15 u oe @ 
Baker Memorial, 0 2 50 a 2 8640 
Bethany Charch, 40 20 30 30 2 8 
Bromfield 8t., 100 40 90 30 16 5 
City Point, 32 18 25 28 8 3 
Dorchester Church, o 0 bw 40 20 #0 
D b St., 20 il 16 16 6 
East Boston, Swedish, 4 1 1 i 1 1 
Egleston Square, 20 7 18 ie 7 
First Chureh, 110 45 80 oO 20 
Forest Hills, 6 1 1 1 1 
Highland Church, % 37 60 50 20 
Italian Church, i} 0 0 0 0 
Jamaica Plain, istCh., 32 10 2% 16 8 
Jam. P1., St. Andrew's, 20 6 10 10 6 
Mattapan, au 6 12 10 8 
Morgan Ubapel, 0 0 0 0 0 
Mt. Bowdoin, 16 6 10 6 4 
Parkman 8t, a 12 18 16 8 
People’s Temple, 140 60 90 be 16 
Revere 8t., * 2 1 1 1 
St. John’s, 112 50 80 60 25 
Stanton Ave., 50 4 25 20 12 
Swedish Church, 2 8 16 12 4 
Tremont 8t., 170 so 6160 16 25 
West Roxbury, 26 6 10 10 4 
Winthrop 8t.. 120 60 100 60 25 
Brookline, 60 20 40 Po 12 
Cherry Valley, Po 5 16 10 6 
Dedham, 30 7 20 20 10 
East Douglas, 12 7 10 10 5 Ww 
Franklin, 16 10 16 12 6 
Highlandville, 16 8’ 12 41 
Holliston, 4 10 a4 M4 6 bb 
Hopkinton, u 9 16 16 9 WM 
Hyde Park, a 50 2 8 
Leicester, 10 2 6 3 3 3 
Milford, iu «@ 0 30 1 «680 
Millbury, wo 4 26 20 8 2 
North Grafton, 8 3 8 5 2 6 
Norwood, ib] 2 6 3 2 6 
Oxford, 16 6 16 10 8s 
Plainville, 20 5 2 7 3 8 
QuINcY: 
Atlantic, 12 3 6 4 2 4 
West Quincy, 16 6 16 10 8 
St. Paul’s, u 10 10 1 6 
Wollaston, 7 24 8 16 12 6 
Shrewsbury, 20 6 6 10 6 
Southville, 8 2 8 4 2 5 
South Walpole, 16 5 7 4 7 
Upton, ri 7 2 10 4 w 
Uxbridge, 20 6 12 8 4 8 
Walpole, 6 4 8 4 8 
Webster, o mM 8 30 2 8 
Westboro, Pa] s @ “4 wo 16 
West Medway, 12 4 w 6 2 6 
Whitinsville, “u 6 61h hom 16 6 
WorcersTER: 
Coral St., a4 ll 20 16 6 
French Mission, 0 0 0 0 o 0 
Grace Church, 72 40 60 40 » # 
Lakeview, 10 4 6 6 2 6 
Laurel8t., 30 15 3» 2% 6 2 
Park Ave., 16 8 8 w 4 WwW 
Trinity, 140 0 100 80 6 8 
Webster Square, o w 7 8 @ 
Gardner, Swedish, 8 2 4 3 2 3 
Lowell, Swedish, uM 7 10 2 
Lynn, Swedish, 6 2 2 3 s 3 
Malden, Swedish, un we n 4 
Rockport, Swedish, ot) 3 2 ‘4 1 ‘4 
Springfield, Swedish, & 2 65 5 oe 
Worcester,Thomas St, # 16 WW 16 6 6 
e Quinsigam’d,# 6160 OW 6 6 


Apportionments for missions are made in New York 
and sent to individual pastors. 

It is important that the pastors present these benev- 
olent collections to their people at the earliest favor- 
able time, and secure, if possible, the full amount ap- 
portioned. 

By order of the District Stewards’ Meeting, 


A. H, Hincxuey, Sec. 
J. H. MANsPIELD, P. B. 

















} §=©=—- Singer Sewing-Machines cannot 
be obtained through department 
stores or merchandise dealers; they 
are delivered directly from maker to 
user only through our own em- 

i} ployees. They are offered to the 
public on their intrinsic merits as the 

i best device obtainable for family 


CAN You TRY ONE PREE> 





CERTAINLY. Deliver it at your 
i door, in our own wagon, upon 


application to any of our offices, 
located in every city in the world. 
EITHER LOCK-STITCH OR 


CHAIN-STITCH 


ANY STYLE OF CABINET 


WorK 


Sold for Cash, or Leased. 


Ki 5 5 5 





Old Machines Exchanged. 


er SEWING: CMACHINES 


THE SINGER MFG. = 
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$15. 50. 


Half the world believes that the whole emphasis 

of a bargain comes on the word price. That is 
where half the world is wrong. 
i Take furniture for example. If we thought only 
of price and did not stop to consider the welfare of 
our customers in the enjoyment of this Chamber Set, 
we could name a price of $10, or perhaps even $9 for 
the Set complete. But it would it be a waste of all 
the money with no return. 

As it is, we build it in solid white ash at only 
$15.50, and we stand behind every piece with our 
guarantee of quality. From the carved head-boardg 


down to the extra stout castors, it is all built upon honor, and will endure for a quarter 


century of service. 


The equipment ensures comfort. There is a3-bar towel rack on the wash-stand; 
the mirror is 22 by 28 inches heavy beveled glass, adjustable; the paneling and carving 
are of a high order; the inside finish is in hard maple. 





New Catalogue of Su 


Furniture mailed on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL ST. 


BOSTON. 





BAY VIEW HOUSE 


FERRY BEACH, 
Saco, Me. 


The coast of Maine has become noted as the great resort in summer for all{seeking pure air and 


the health giving breezes from the ocean. 
id Ore 


hard Beach extends for many miles and affords the most attractive opportanity for 
walking, riding and bathing. No beach on the New England coast compares with Old Orchard in 


many particulars. Its freedom fro 


m undertow makes it safe for bathers. At low water it is from 


three to four hundred feet SF my presenting a beautiful surface of hard white sand, affording a 


charm! 
The Bay IEW 


ee pedestrians, and an extended play: ground for children. 
oy Hoven occupies a highly favored location. Away from the noise and con- 


fusion at Old Orchard, and yet only ten minutes’ ride by the Orchard Beach R. R., which connects 


with e train on the Boston & Maine R. R. 


The Hotel has all the appointments to make it an asylum of enjoyment and refreshing rest. 


Terms mod 


erate. 
Address until June 15 Saco, Me. After June 15, Old Orchard, Me. 


E. MANSON & SON, 


Proprietors "and Owners. 








that you have one. 


Sold by Druggists for 50 years. 





Forgotten Stomachs. 


Your stomach is only right when you are unconscious 
Any distress after eating calls for 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 


It corrects acidity, aids digestion. and rids the stom- 
ach and bowels of disease producing bacteria. Cures 
constipation and biliousness. 50¢. and $/., 





DDD POHOD HOH Se 


TARRANT & CO.,Chemists NewYork 
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A VISIT TO NOVA SCOTIA. 


[Continued from Page 11.) 


into a volume. avery existed in the early 
history of Nova Scotia. The British Loyalists 
brought many slaves with them; some families 
owned as many as twenty, and four families are 
reported to have brought thirty-six slaves with 
them. A certificate on record in this Province 
as late as 1800 {has reference to the hiring of a 
slave. It isa matter of record that a Presbyte- 
rian divine in Nova Scotia “‘ held a slaveand de- 
fended his conduct in a long series of letters 
based for the most part on the teaching of 
Scripture.” “One Jesse Gray, of Argyle, hed 
sold to William Mangam, of Shelburne, a colored 
woman called Mary Postill, for one hundred 
bushels of potatoes.” Are our readers filled 
with indignation at such a record? That fs 
ust and right; but it would be as just and 
more pertinent and fitting for the American, 
and especially the New Englander, to exprers 
hi irdignation at home, for slaves were then 
owned, sold and maitreated by our own ances- 
try in Boston and throughout New England. A 
large number of free Negroes came here from 
New York in 1783 and formed a settlement at 
Surchtown, five miles from Shelburne. There 
Negroes had formerly lived in the South and 
had been owned by Southern slave- holders. 
When peace was declared the owners of there 
slaves came to New York determined to arrest 
and take their property back withtbem. The 
British helped many of these affrighted black 
people to emigrate to Nova Scotia. The colony 
at Burchtown was under the lead of ap able ru- 
latto, Colonel Stephen Bluck. Land was allotted 
tothem and rations were provided as for the 
white settlers. A fair degree of prosperity at- 
tended this settlement of Negroes at Burch- 
town. There is a report current among tte 
people at the present time that the population 
soon increased to some 1,500, but we find no 
warrant for such ‘large figures, and believe the 
number is greatly exaggerated. That these Ne- 
groes were respectable people of average worth 
is shown by the attention which they received 
from ‘the whites (this was a colony of free Ne- 
groes, let it be remembered). In 1788 Colonel 
Stephen Bluck entertained Prince William 
Henry, afterwards William IV., at dinner at his 
own house. Col. Black was also schoolmaster 
to the colored settlements. John Wesley knew 
of this colony of free Negroes and took a deep 
interest inthem. In ono of his earlier letters he 
wrote that he would furnish them reading mat- 
ter, adding, “ They shall never want books 
while I live.” A church was erected for them, 
and it is a matter of record that one ‘* Moses,” a 
colored Methodist lay preacher, once acted as 
their minister. 


Deportation of Negroes. 
But we were not aware that the colonization 


schemes of Wilberforce and Clarkson were first 





Sierra Leone,and establish them in that new 
home. No force or constraint was used, but the 
privilege was to be offered to the Negroes to 
form a state of theirown. ‘“ Each married man 
should have thirty acres of land, each male 
child fifteen acres, in the new African settle- 
ment. They were to have free passage, and on 
their arrival to be furnished with provisions 
until they could clear a spot from which to se- 





“In their new homes some of these Negroes re- 
mained steady and peaceable, and welcomed the 
arrival some years later of an English Method- 
ist missionary, bat the majority became so un- 
ruly and violent that they endangered the 
existence of the settlement, and even attempted 
the murder of the governor. So difficult was 
the task of keeping them in order, that when, 
eight years later,the managers of the colony 





Residence of Or. Thomas H. White, Shelburne. 


An original ,house of the Loyalists, remodeled. Dr. White, rector of St. Paul's Parish Church, now in his 921 
year, was born in this house, in which he has always lived. His father, Gideon White, who persuaded and induced 
the Loyalists to come to Shelburne, was married and lived and died in the house, not leaving the place as did 
neatly all the other Loyalists. Dr. White and his hoaored son, N. W. White, Esq.,are seen in front of the house 


as given above. 
cure their own necessary food. After that the 
Company was also to furnish them with any 


.provisions needed, for which produce of the 


plantation would be received as pay.”’ It is not 
surprising that the Negroes sccepted, with 
charecteristic enthusiasm, such tempting offers. 
They were no more visionary and deluded than 
were the intelligent white Loyalists in coming 
to Shelburne. From the account by Rev. T. 
Watson Smith, an able Methodist minister sta- 
tioned at Shelburne, of the Loyalists at Shel- 
burne — from which we bave freely drawn, end 











Ancient Fire Engine. 


This fire engine was presented{by,George III, to the Loyalists of Shelburne, N. 8., and can now be seen in the 
engine house of that place. The water was poured into the box of the engine by hand, from the numerous wells 
in the streets dug by the Loyalists, and from which water is still drawn for daily use. In case of fire two rows of 
men stood between the engine and the well, one row to pass up the pails filled to the engine, and the other to re- 
turn the empty pails to the well. Though nearly 125 years old, the mechanism of the engine was so well con- 


structed that it could still be used if desired. 





carried iuto effect by the deportation of Negroes 
from'this Province to Africa. Stang by the re- 
portejofithe ill-treatment of Negroes in Nova 
Scotia, these English reformers and friends of 
the black man everywhere, determined to re- 
move them from this land to Sierra Leone. John 
Clarkson, a brother of the famous Thomas 
Clarkson, volunteered to go to Nova Scotia and 
take charge of the emigrants, go with them to 
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ough Syrup. _ tj 
v=) in time. Sold by drug — 
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which is decidedly the most important and cor- 
rect data upon this important subject — we take 
the following interesting incident: “ Their kin- 
dred [the Negroes} at the westward soon heard 
of the Jand of promise and resolved to share in 
it. John Sergent, Esq., of Barrington, met one 
of the small parties constantly on their way 
towards Shelburne from Barrington, Argyle and 
Yarmouth, and asked whither they were going. 
*Ob, massa, we be going to Sire Leone to be 
made majesties {magistrates} of,’ was the reply 
of the simple-hearted creatures.” January 15, 
1792, John Clarkson set sail from Halifax with 
twelve hundred Negroes in fifteen vessels for 
Sierra Leone. Mr. Smith thus characterizes the 
result of the experiment in the same account: 





were asked to receive the Maroons, also from 
Nova Scotia, they only consented in the bope 
that the ove race would prove ‘a counterpoise 
to the other.’”” The Maroons were a body of 
heathen Negroes, ferocious and powerful, who 
lived in the mountains of the island ot Jamaica, 
and who were expelled from the island at great 
expense, and were, in July of 1796, landed upon 
the shores of Nova Scotia. So disturbing and 
victous were they, that Nova Scotia would not 
endure them,and in Uctober of 1800 they were 
banished to Sierra Leone. The Maroons re- 
mained in Africa as long as the Israelites did in 
the wilderness, and then the great bulk of 
them returned to Jamaica. 

The moral of all these experiments in de- 
portation and forced emigration and such like 
efforts to establish colonies, cannot be justly 
turned against the Negro. Tbe dark parallel 
runs very close with the white Loyalists who 
came to this Province from the States, and the 
result is no more to the credit of the English 
than tothe Negro. Indeed,in comparison the 
Englishmen, though favored with culture, 
wealth, social rank, and a most advantageous 
traditional momentum, made the more disas- 
trous failure. It is an emphatic and convincing 
argument against deportation for the white no 
less than forthe black race. Civilization can- 
not be constructed out of masses of people thus 
thrown and huddled into a community. The 
law of evolution in the growth of towns and 
cities is inexorable; they cannot be forced into 
existence — they must grow into a normal and 
corporate life. 


Burchtown Today. 


So interested bad we become in this town, 
that we visited it. Coming in time to the top 
of a hill, we locked down’ upon a small village 
nestled around a part of the beautiful Shelburne 
harbor. A white man came out of a small, one- 
story house, having a window on each side of 
the front door, one of which was boarded up. 
“Is this Burchtown?” we asked of him. 
“Well, that is what they call it,” he said. 
There are perhaps ten Negro families in Burch- 
town, living in such houses as we have de- 
scribed, and most of them in a group on the 
hillside by themselves. The church in which 
“ Moses”’ preached is gone, and an English 
church stands upon the site, only partly com- 
pleted. We inquired for Col. Stephen Bluck 
and his house, but were shown only the place 
where his house had stood. A white man told 
us that he was “ borned ” in Col. Bluck’s housr, 

Has the reader, like the writer, become inter- 
ested in this Col. Bluck, and is he asking what 
became of him? We will allow Rev. T. Watson 
Smith to answer, as he furnishes the only reply 
to our inquiry: “Few business men at the 
present day affix as fine a signature to a doca- 
ment as be (Col. Bluek}] did to one now in my 
possession. What became of him has not been 
clearly ascertained. Tradition states that an 
accusation of misappropriation of funds, en- 
trusted to him for the benefit of the colored 
public, led him to leave home and make his way 
toward the Bay of Fundy, and that a fragment 
of his clothing, picked up some time after, led to 
the belief that he had been destroyed by some 
wild animal.” We saw the parents and children 
of the remnant of the Negro race in Burchtown, 





and they looked fully as tidy im dress and as 








intelligent in appearance as their white neigh - 
bors. 

The only redeeming, purifying and elevating 
influence at present in this place — for during 
more than half the year there ere no religious 
services — is a school taught by a worthy Meth- 
odist Christian woman. The black pupils, per- 
haps a dozen in all, are taught side by side with 








“Sanitas” 
Book 
Free. ‘ms:enat° 


The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West ssth St., New Vork City 


How to Disinfect 

an ¥ 4 book giving 
practical instruction f 

fafec tion in everyday life 
and during cases of ink 
tious illness, sent free 





Every one having the 





Sacred Songs No. 1 


Over 160,000 Copies sold. 


236 pieces. 100 are new and over 100 
are choice selections from Gorpe! 
Hymns. An excellent collection for 
Suaday-*chools, Young People’s so 
cleties, ete. 
Iesued in Round and Shaped Notes 
$25 per 100 by Express, not pre 
paid; 30 cents each if sent by mail 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN C»,, 
E. Ninth Street, New York 
Lakeside Ruildi.g, Chicage. 
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EASY OUCH!” 




















“You Simply Touch the Keys,” 
Zasy Touch a Big Point—Makes Op- 
eration Fascinating. 


Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 4 


New York Office, 
337 Broadway. 
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ERMONT’S 


THE PLACE 





=. 
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for a quiet, restful, refreshing, thoroughly 
enjoyable vacation. As a delightful sum- 
mering region it has no equal. Its par- 
ticular attractions ere its perfect summer 
climate, its unrivaled mountain, lake and 
valley sceaery, its opportunities for boat- 
ing and fishing, its splendid roads for cy- 
clists, and its excellent hotels and bospita- 
ble farm and village homes where guests 
are entertained at from $4.00 to $10.00 per 
week. 


a> OP 


The best description of this beau'iful 
region ever printed is given in “ Summer 
Homes " (illustrated), issued by the pas- 
senger department of the Central Ver- 
mont Railroad and sent by mail for 6e. 
stamp on application to 8. W. Cummings, 
G.P. A.. St. Albans, Vt., or T.H. Hanley, 
N. E. P. A., 194 Washington 8t., Boston. 
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WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


THE NEW 


Mt. Pleasant House 


OPENS JULY 3. 


... The ease with which it is reached, 
its pure water. pure air and great elevation, 
giving immediate relief in cases of hay fever, 
make it peculiarly desirable as a health resort. 


. The table and music of the house, 
and its lururious appointments, are notable 
features, and commend it to the attention of 
those who wish the best. 








CONCERTS 
4 Ge »Sometinn, Felix Winternitz. Conduct 
IVE o ng 


THE FAMOUS DRIV 
rf ae White teens are all tributary to 
t Pleasant. 
BOATS AND CANOES 
on the trout pond. 
ALKS 


PLANK wA 
commanding points of view, and 

FOREST. TRAILS 

ISHING peaks. 

TROUT FISH 
in a. . * Ammonoosuc and tributary 
streams 

TENNIS COURTS and 

BOWLING ALLEYS. 

FINE GOLF COURSE. 

BASE BALL DIAMOND, 

ARCHERY RANGE and 

CR ET GROUND, 

PR BICYCLE ROUTES. 


For illustrated booklets, room pleas 
and White Mountain maps, write to 


ANDERSON & PRIOE, Managers 


Mt. Pleasant House, 
N. H. 


Post and tologeere oe office tn the Satet. —_ 
r cars from ton 
apd New York to Hotel grounds. 


Winter Hotel — The Ormond, Florida, 
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the white. There is no despicable caste spirit 
oe is quite a contingent of Negroes in 
Shelburne — good, reputable people. The school 
privileges are extended without discrimination 
to both races. And we hear nothing here of 
fear of violence trom the Negroes, nothing of 
personal outrage upon white women — that 
awtal crime by which the South justifies the 
barbarities still vieited upon the Negroes in 
that land. 
Religious Privileges. 

Shelburne has several churches. The Uhurch 

ot England is the oldest and strongest and 





constant attendant upon the services of the 
sanctuary. When pneumonia seized her she 
had no vitality to resist the attack, and she 
succumbed to the disease in a few days. She 
trom this to the better world ministered 

by her loving daughter and son Wilbur, who 
— to reach her from New York before she 
Her funeral was held in Congress St. Church, 
in charge of her pastor, Rev. W. F. Berry. 
Twelve ministers of the Conference were pres- 
ent. Presiding Elder E. O. Thayer and Revs. 
W.S. Jones, H. Cnase, L. H. Bean and John M. 
Woodbury took part in the service, Rev. Geo. 
D. ngs a former tor, delivering the ad- 
dress, which most fitly portrayed the very ex- 
cellent Christian ehaeeaber of the deceased. Dr. 
Randal) was unable to be present owing to his 











Shelburne. 


This house was ballt by a Loyalist in 1783. Prince Edward, the father of Queen Victoria, was entertained here, 
and from the piazza Governor Parr officially named the town “ Shelburne.” 


carries the social prestige. Rev. William Black 
founded Methodism here, preaching the first 
sermon. There is a Baptist Church, and Rev. 
Harris Harding, of whom we wrote in our last 
letter, appears in its early history as an efficient 
helper. There isa very old Presbyterian kirk, 
but the society worship in a fine new structure 
beside it. We listened on Sunday in the Meth- 
odist Church to excellent sermons from the 
present popular pastor, Rev. A. D. Morton, 
M. A., who came from one of the large churches 
in St. John’s, Newfoundland, one year ago. 


Atlantic House, Shelburne, N. 8. 
Obituaries. 


Randatul.,— Mre. Emily Margaret Trafton, 
wife of Rev. D. B. Randall, D. D., wes born in 
Shapleigh, Maine, March 8. 1823, and died in 
Portland, Maine, May 4, 1897. 

Mrs. Randall was the daughter of William 
Trafton, Esq. Early in iife she learned the need 
and value of prayer, and at fifteen gave her 
young heart to God, was baptized by Rev. Paul 

. Richmond, and joined the Methodist Charch. 
She was educated in the Maine Wesleyan Sem- 
inary and Female College and was an excellent 
scholar, being particularly fond of and profi- 
cient in Latin. 

Mrs. Randall was twice married. She be- 
came the wife of Mr. Orin Clark, of Moulton- 
boro, N. H., in 1849, and in the short period of 
eleven months was left a widow through his ac- 
cidental death by drowning. rt her sad be- 
reavement she returned to her father’s home, 
and soon after went again to Kent’s Hill for an 
advanced course of study. Her father was, for 
many years, the clerk of courts for York Coun- 
ty, and she assisted him and became widely 
known for her knowledge and ability in such 
work. Atthe time of her m with 
Raodall, in 1854, she was assistant to the clerk 
of courts for Cumberland County. 

Her life from that time until its close was 
given to Christ and His church. She heartily 
identified berself with the labors of her hus- 
band, talking with and graying for the unsaved 
and encouraging and instructing the young 
converts. In the Sabbath-school she exerted a 
marked influence upon the young, devoting her 
well-trained mind tothe work of leading the 
children to Jesus, many of whom in "Cake 
Christian service today think of her aa their 
spiritual mother. It would be impossible to 
overestimate Mrs. Randall’s value to her hus- 
band in all departments of life. ‘She was an in- 
spiration to him in his responsible offices as 
pastor and presiding elder. She was a — 
counselor, cautious, ively 
and hopeful. Her intuitions were keen and quick: 
seldom erroneous. In the parish she was * wise 
as a serpent and harmless as a dove,” knowing 
when to speak and when to keep silent, holding 
her hand on individuals and things so as to 
bring order out of confusion and make success 
more successful. She was a wise winner of 
souls. In her home she was a queen. She re- 
garded herself as belonging to the Lord and 
His work; but she recognized that the manage- 
ment and "training ot her own children were 
pre-eminently her duty and care and could not 
be transferred to another. Im her were com- 
bined the much-needed elements of an active, 
interested, successful, trusted Christian worker, 
a faithfal, devoted, rudent wife, and a loving, 
thoughtful, dioertaniany nating, wise mother. Her 
children arise and call her blessed, and thank 
God for the memory of her teaching and infiu- 
ence, 

For about eight years Mrs. Randall was a suf- 
ferer from nervous trouble which would bave 
made some persons irritable and gloomy; but 
she bore her sorrows with cheerfulness and 
never uttered a complaint. When so feeble as to 
be hardly able to walk alone she was assisted to 
church, and up to the last few months,,was a 














general weakness and to severe injuries re- 
ceived by a fallin bis homethe previous week. 
He will be 90 years of age July 18, and is await- 
ing in glorious bope the reunion above. e 





McCurdy. — Mrs. Marv A. McUurdy died in 
Gardiner, Me., Feb. 16, 1897. aged 78 years. 

For many years Mrs. McCurdy was a member 
of the M. E. Charch, and was loya! to all its in- 
terests, a lover of all ite ordinances, a true 
friend to all her pastors. In character and life 

and iofiuence she was truly and always the 
Christian ‘adv. She wasa faithful member of 
the local W.C. T. U. auxiliary. The poor, sick, 
unfortunate, and efflicted had in her a true 
friend. She was not demonstrative, but her life 
wp Coupes and her spirit sunny and cheer- 
‘ul. 

Her last sickness was long and painful; but 
ber faith never faltered, and her patience never 
failed. Calmly, hopeful/v and triumphantly 
she met the last enemy. ‘ She hath done what 
sbe coulc.” 

Two sisters and a son survive her. 

A. 8. Lapp. 


Wilson, — Mrs. Jane Wilson, widow of Da- 
vid Wilson, died at her home in Groveton, N. H., 
April 22, i897, after an iliness of only a few 
bours’ duration, ot traigia. She was born in 
Frampton, Canada, In 1825 

Mrs. Wilson came to Groveton about thirty 

rs ago,and has won the esteem of all by ber 
indness of heart and worth of character. In 
early life she anited with the Presbyterian 
mage in which she remained unti! a few years 
when she united with the Methodist 
Church of Groveton. Of a loving, self-sacrific- 
ing disposition, she wes most loved by those 
who knew her best. One who knew her well 
uttered this beautiful tribute: “She was a 
consistent Christian, if ever lived one, for she 
always denied herself for others.” 

She leaves three sons, five daughters, twelve 
grandchildren, and many friends to mourn 
their loss; but their sorrow is alleviated by the 
many pleasant memories of past intercourse 
and by the hope of reunion in the life to come. 
Of ber it may be fitly said, “ She, being dead, 
yet speaketh.’ E. R. P. 


HAIR 
HUMORS 


, irritated, scaly, crusted Scalps, dry, thin, 

—y~ falling Hair, cleansed, purified, and beautified 

by warm shampoos with CuTicuRA Soap, and occa 

sional dressings with CvrrcuRA, greatest of emo 
ents and skin cures. 


(iticura 


sold the world. Porrer Deve ann Crem. Cor 
Re wy eg“ How to Cure Hair Humors,” -— 


SKINS ON FIRE “ctrietax"ackesizs’ 














Libbey. — Mrs. Sarah R. (Warren) Libbey 
died, Oct. 29, 1896, at the residence of her 
daughter Mrs. Maria Lambert, in South 
Auburn, Me., aged 78 years and 8 months. 

Mrs. Lib was converted at the age of 
sixteen in West Durham. She evidenced her 
love for God and His church by a constant 


attendance upon the means of grace and partic- 
ipation therein. In 1840 she was united in mar- 


riage with Dennis Libbey, who died in 1851. 


Their two children are still living — Gershom 
C. aad Maria H. 

A patient invalid for sixteen years, she has 
now entered into the longed-for rest. J. A.C. 








Methodist Book Concern. 


EATON & MAINS, Agents. 
The Toronto Convention 


WILL USE 


A BRAND-NEW SINGING BOOK, 


SONGS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Edited by E. O. EXCELL. 


Contaios aboat Two Hundred and Fifty selections (words and music), many of them Entirely New, together with 
the Older Compositions whose universal favor has given them an assured place in Christian Hymnology; a 
choice selection of Psalms, arranged for Responsive Readings; all so classified as to make them the most 


available for all occasions. With complete index. 


Published by order of the Boarp or ConTrRo. or THR Erworta Leacvus. Adapted to Sunday School,or Young 
People’s Services, or the Devotional Services of the Charch. 
Single copy, post-paid, 25c ; per doz., not prepald, $2.40; per hundred, not prepaid, $20. 
N. B. These prices are strictly net. 


SPECIAL : A Single Sample C~py will be mailed to any Pastor, Sunday Schoo! Superintendent, Chorister or 
« Epworth League President, post-paid, for 15 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND DEPOSITORY, 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 


Ed u cational. 
Wesleyan Academy 


Wilbraham, Mase. 
Fa'l term of Sist vear 
opens Wednesday, September 15 1897 
Rev WIL'IAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal 








Raove Istanp, East Greenwich. 


East Greenwich Academy. 


Narreganeett Rav. Cottages. 


Founded 1802 
Roth sexes. On 
Rlectric light. Elegant 
new dining hall. Endowed. Twelve courses. September 
13. Ilastrated —— 
F. D. BLAKEsSLex, D. D , Principal. 





- East Maine Seminary. 
Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 





The Boutes Term opens March 8. 


College Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Normal, 
Artand Musical Courses. Military Tactics, Business 
College, with first-class instruction. Location ansur- 
passed. Basy of sccess by boat or by rall. Terms low. 
Send for Catalogue. 





New pF aA Confer- 
ence Seminary and 
Female College. 


53d year. 
Fall term opened Tuesday, Sept. 7, 1896. 


Students prepared for Colleze. Semi 
courses in Science, Art. Music, Elocution, 
French, German, Greek, Latin, Literature and 
Stenogravhy. Good Commercial Department. 

Beautiful for situation among the hills of the 
Granite State. Bracing air. Pure spring water, 
Excellent board. A Christia: 
supervision of the teachers of the faculty who 
are members of the household. 


ta Send for a Catalogue to the President, 


CEO. L. PLIMPTON, 
Tilton, N. H. 





Massacnvusertts, Aubarndale (ten miles from Boston). 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school considera- 
tion of the following points in its methods : — 

1. Its spectal care of health. 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good vartety and well cooked ; early and 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent, 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming-bath; no reg- 
ular or forek D inati ete. 

2. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to oe 
nish the best of teach lad! many sp 
with one hundred and tweaty puptis, a faculty of thirty. 
Pour years’ course; én some things equal to collere work ; 
én others, planned rather for home and womanly life. Two 

studies required. and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight er electives. One preparatory year. Special 

te ad pws © p eighteen years or over, or gradu- 
Stes of High Schoo 

& Ite home-like = and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
pay eo every fall for lack of room): personal oversight 

ite, manners, care 0 . Foom, ete.; comforts 








~— atinted. 
a Tt Ly = ey and other unusual departments. 
eer schoo! in scien teaching 
cutting. Business low 2 for Women, Home 


A Swimming. 
Regular expense for school vear. $500. Por {llustrated 


catalogue address heer ng ZION’ ‘s Henatp) ©. 0. 
Braepow Principa' 


TEACHERS 





38 Bromfield St.., Boston. 


_ Educational. 
Drew Theological Seminary. 


Trition and Furni-hed Rooms free. Lectures on Spe 
cial Topica every term Par ticular attention given to 
Sacred Oratory Pall term begins third Thureday in 
September. For information address the President, 

HENRY A. BUTTZ, 
Madison, N. J 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FRAMINGHAM, Maas. 
Eotrance examinstions June 24 an ! ky and Sept. 7 and 
6, 1897. For circulars address 
MissiELLE Nt HY DE, Principal 


- BOSTON( UNIVERSITY 3 
[ Nationalf and¥ International; Growth, 


The past year bearers of)university degrees from 
ninety-five American and fofeign ‘universities, col- 
leges, and professtonal schools have pursued profes- 
sionaliand‘other’advanced studies in Boston University. 
Its 1327 matriculants came from twenty-four For- 
eign. and from thirty-four American States and 
Territories. To students of literature, philosophy, 
science, law. medicine, theology, Boston offers many 
advantages found in no other city. The University has 
130 Professors and Lecturers. For free clroulars 
and information respecting the Free Scholarships 
address the Registrar, 12 Somerset St., Boston, 
Maas. 





—— ~ 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(Incorporated.) 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors 


4 Ashbarton Place, Boston, Mass 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 
1242 12th St.. Washington, D. © 
355 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il! 
% King St.. West, Toronto, Can 
420 Oentury Buliding, Minneapolis, Minn 
107 Keith & Perry Building, Kansas © ity, Mo 
728 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, (al. 


Bend to anv of the above agencies for 100-page Agency 
Marual, free. Correspondence with employers its in- 
a Registrotion forms sent to teachers on applica- 
tion 

Large numbers of school officers from all sections of 
the country, including more than ninety per cent. of 
the Public School superintendents of New England, 
have‘anplied to us for teachers 
We have filled positions at salaries aggregating more 


= $6,000,000. 


ZION N’S H ERALD. 


Per Year, Postage Prepaid, 82.50 
Ministers and their Widows, 1.50 


THE DATES following the name of each subscriber 
indicate the year and month to which it Is paid. 
DISCONTINUANCES. — Papers ‘are continued antil 
there ts a specific order to stop, ous antl! all arrear 
ages are paid, as required by la 
CURSCRTNERS wishing to bron ® paper, or change 
rection, should he very particular to give the name 
a the post-office to which it has been sent and the 
one to which thev wish it sent 
REMITTANCES may be made by Money Order (post- 
office or express) Bank Check or Draft. When net- 
soar at eee can be procured, send money by Regis- 
FOR ADVERTISERS t |s ows OF THE BRST MEDIUMS 
that can sy employed for New Ewetawp. It has 
probably 80,000 readers in educated homes. Oards 
with advertising rates sent on application. 
Specimen Coptes Free. 
All letters of Remittances or relating to Renewais 
end Pubsecriptions, and other Business Matters connect- 
ed with the paper, should be addressed to 


A. 8. WEED, Publisher, 36 Rromfield &t..Poston, 


WANTED! 


Over 4,000 vacancies — several times as many vacancies as ere. Must have more me: mbe ore Several 
plans; two plans 2 aie free registration; one zr GUARANTEES roo 0 cents pays fo ontaining 
plans and a $500.00 love story of College days Ro charge to employers for recom 7 ending teache 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, ( Re 
8 W. COR. MAIN 43D STS , LOTI®VILL®, KY. 5 
Vorihern vacancies Chéeago Office, 


JQuHN a. Pray 


v. Dr. O. M. Sutton, A. M., | SUTTON TEAC HE RS’ BUREAU 
PRESIDENT AND MANAGER ; T.,< 
Southern eacanctes Louisville office One fee regi ‘ offices 
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.Sons & Co., 
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ToroNnTO CONVENTION.— It is desirable to 
take in as much as possible of places of interest 
in one’s visit to the great International Conven- 
tion of the Epworth League to be held in 
Toronto next month; and Montreal, Quebec, 
Ottawa, St. Lawrence River, Long Sault and 
Lachine Rapids, Ottawa River, Montmorency 
Fal's, Plains of Abraham, etc., are such places. 
This the trips arranged by Rev. F. B. Graves do. 
36 Bromfield St., Bostor. 





Review of the Week. 


Tuesday. June 8 

— Seth Low consents to accept the nomina- 
tion for mayor of Greater New York, if tend- 
ered to him. 

— Charles O. Chadwick, of Yale, exceeds all 
previous records of strength tests. 

— The paying teller of the First National 
Bank of Dover, Del., a defaulter for over $100,000. 

— The wool schedule in the Tariff completed 
in the Senate. 

— Return to this country of Mr. W. J. Cal- 
houn, sent to Havana to investigate the causes 
of the death of Dr. Ruiz, an American citizen. 

—A report that the Philippine insurgents 
captured and roasted twenty-five Catholic 
priests. 


Wednesday, June 9. 

— The Senate caucus adopts a new sugar 
schedule for the Tariff. 

— Riots in Spain on account of the octrol 
duties. 

— The South American merchants visit New 
York, in their tour of the country. 

— A duty of 28 per cent. on raw cotton voted 
by the Senate. 

— The Czar receives ex-Secretary John W. 
Foster, the seal commissioner. 

— Germany making difficulty in the negotia- 
tions of the Powers for peace. 


Thursday, June 10. 

— The Boynton Bicycle Railway bill amended 
to suit its enemies,and passed by the Massa- 
chusetts Senate. 

— Augusta, Maine, celebrat its t ial 
anniversary; Chief Justice Fuller gives the 
address. 

— Death, ia Cambridgeport, at the age of 65, 
of Alvan G. Clark, the famous telescope maker. 

— Famine in China up the Yangtse Kiang; 
thousands perishing. 

—The Cubans blow upatrain between Ha- 
vana and Matanzas; some 50 killed or wounded. 

— President McKiniey warmly greeted on his 
way to the Nashville Exposition. 

—Japan less peremptory in her demands on 
Hawaii; willing to accept indemnity for im- 
migrants illegally shat out; her demands acced- 
ed to. 

—A Negro in Maryland, under sentence of 
death for assaulting a white woman, taken from 
the officers by a mob and lynched. 





Friday, June 11. 

— The torpedo-boat “ Porter” circles Long 
Island in twelve and a half hours. 

— Six persons killed and many injured by a 
tornado in lowa. 

— The Sugar fight on in the Senate; the prop- 
osition to pay export bounties on farm products 
lost by a vote of 10 to 59. 

—Asecond daughter born to the Ozar. 

— A bundred lives lost at Tien-tsin, China, by 
a fire in a temple during a religious festival. 

— Several trains wrecked by washouts in New 
England; four trainmen killed near Exeter, 
N. H. 

— The Governor of this State signs the Boston 
Elevated Railway Company bill. 


Saturday, June 12. 

—A test vote on sugar in the Senate shows a 
Republican majority of two. 

— President McKinley makes an address at 
Nashville; he is enthusiastically received. 

— Hostile natives attack a British expedition 
on the Afghan frontier; several English officers 
and many Indian soldiers killed. 

— The bubonic plague appears at Jeddah. 

—The sum of $30,000 bequeathed to this city 
for a statue of Rev. W. E. Channing, the apostie 
of Unitarianism. 

— Millions of feet of logs adrift in the Con- 
necticut River, as the result of the recent 
fre’ het. 
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— The three-cent fare law in Indianapolis sus- 
tained by a decision of the Supreme Court. 

—A lumber company said to have purchased 
Mt. Washington for $100,000. 

— The late Joseph Richardson, of New York, 
leaves $10,000,000 each for his widow, his son, 
and his daughter; and $50,000 to his pastor, Rev. 
H. M. Warren, of Central Park Baptist Church. 

Monday, June 14. 

— Unsucceseful attempt to assassinate Presi- 
dent Faure of France with a bomb; no one 
burt; the miscreant escapes. 

— A treaty for the annexation of Hawali in 
preparation. 

— Heavy rains in the famine-stricken district 
in India. 

—The Pan-American delegates visit 
River and this city. 

— Earthquake in Calcutta; several persons 
killed; many houses demolished. 

—A beet sugar crisis in Europe caused by 
overproduction (stimulated by bounties) and 
low prices. 

— An English train filled with excursionists 
derailed and wrecked at Oswestry; 14 killed and 
25 injured. 


Fall 





Nothing 8 ds Like 8 


Every year our sales have increased. This has been 
going on for more than thirty years. Hundreds of 
thousands of people rely exclusively on Adamson’s 
Botanic Cough sam, whenever troubled with Coughs 
or Luog Diseases. Sold at all Druggists. 








AN HONOR TO CHRISTIAN INSTITU- 
TIONS: 


The Epworth League House. 


HIS House was established about four and a 
half years ago. It is located at 34 Hull 
Street, North End, the most needy and destitute 
section of Boston. Its surroundings are almost 
exclusively foreign. The population is dense. 
About 23,000 people live on this blunt shoulder 
of Boston. If tha whole city were populated as 
densely, it would be a city of 10,000,000 people. 
Such density of population suggests the prob- 
lems to be dealt with — poverty, ignorance, filth, 
vice, immorality, sickness, pbysical deformity, 
and premature death. 

The saloon holds sway here as in no other 
residential part of the city, there being one sa- 
loon to every 175 persons, whether men, women, 
orchildren. It is into this, the hardest spot in 
all New England, that the Epworth League 
House, representative of the Leagues and League 
spirit of New England, has come — to stay. And 
our young people will be glad to know that it 
has won, in a most marked way, the confidence 
of the community itself and of the wider public. 
A Jesuit priest has recently said of its work, 
that, in his judgment, it is “the most Christlike 
done in Boston.” 

About this House on every hand may be found 
sickness, suffering, destitution, squalor, vice, 
and ignorance in their most distressing forms. 
Here mothers suffer, sicken, and die; here chil- 
dren are born to an unfriendly heritage, breath- 
ing from infancy an atmosphere of physical and 
moral death; here are growing the young women 
who are to make the homes, and here the young 
men who are to make the laws, for the next gen- 
eration. Work done here is alike educational, 
patriotic, and Christian. Our Leaguers cannot 
touch broader interests than are affected here. 
And upon this submerged section, and through 
the agency of this House, ‘s a chance for the 
Leaguers of New England to proudly and hero- 
ically focus their power. 

The primary object of the House is to provide 
a home, neat, sweet, clean and simple, but some- 
what attractive, that shall be an “ object lesson ”’ 
to the community. This is vastly important, 
tor while “ family ” life is very marked in this 
whole section, “ home ” life is very rare. And 
how can it be otherwise when many families are 
crowded into a few small rooms of a poorly 
ventilated tenement house in a narrow street or 
back alley? Home life ic impossible. How, 
then, can the children that swarm in these tene- 
ments create for themselves better conditions 
unless they see them? How can they make a 
“ home ” until they see one ? The League House 
is an “ object lesson ” of a home, an object seen 
by thousands of children every week, and a les- 
son learned by hundreds every year. The prac- 
tical results are manifest on every hand. 

And then, too, the residents of the House, all 
of whom are Christian workers in the commu- 
nity, are, in themselves, an object lesson in fam- 
ily life. The orderliness of the family, the quiet 
and subdued tones of voice, the manifest love and 
thoughtfulness one for another, the evidences of 
thrift, of personal cleanliness, and of pure con- 
versation — all these have their manifest and 
wholesome effect upon the hundreds of children 
and young people who frequent this House. 
Traces of this beneficent influence are the daily 
delight of the resident workers. 

But the work of the House culminates, after 
all, in the work of the clubs, sewing schools, 
evening classes,and in the public and private 
ministries through the evangelistic services 
(held in halls), the house-to-house visitation, 
the Medical Mission, the Flower Mission, the 
daily summer outings for children and weary 
mothers, and the manifold opportunities for do- 
ing good growing out of these relations. The 
harvest hangs heavy and waite for the sickle. 
And wherever these keen-edged instruments of 
work are thrust in, full and rich sheaves are gar- 





The confidence of the people in Hood’s Sarsaparilia 
is dae to its unequaled record of wonderfulicures. 


nered. A full account of this work is not possi- 
ble in these columns, but may be seen as more 
largely treated in the annual report. Suffice it 
to say that the clubs discuss such themes as 
civic life, art, ond literatare; the sewing schoole 
teach, in addition to sewing, all that pertains to 
personal and domestic economy; the evening 
classes teach the elements of Englieh language 
to those who bave had, and can have, no other 
opportunity to learn them — the evening schol- 
ars all being day workers, averaging in age twen- 
ty-three years; and the evangelistic services 
supplement all of the work of personal teaching 
and ministration. The Flower Mission is a sum- 
mer mission of love tothe aged and sick, and 
the Medical Mission is a constant ministry 
of healing to the suffering of all classes — to 
children deformed and wasting, to mothers worn 
and weakened by disease, and to fathers injured, 
enfeebled, or sick. The summer “ day outings” 
take hundreds of pase children into the suburbs 
for a day of delight in the fresh woods and 
green fields. * 

These are some of the things that the Epwortb 
League House stands for. It aims to be an ob- 
ject lesson of a home; a type of family life; a 
teacher of domestic economy; a promoter of 
social standards; an example of civic duty; a 
student of social problems; a friend of education; 
a ministry to the sick, and a counselor in higher 
things. It ministers to this entire community; 
and, getting beneath the domestic, the social, 
the industrial, the civic, the educational, the 
moral, the religious life, it proposes, by an even 
and sustained upw pressure, to lift them 
bodily to the standard level of American citi- 
zenship and to place beneath them the sure 
foundations of our Christian faith. Who will 
not be glad to help in this task ? 

The rating of this House is first in its class in 
all the cities of ourcountry. It has a corps of 
workers — six of whom are paid aud many more 
assoc — of whom the friends of this work 
may be justly proud. It is an institution, like 
others under the care of the Boston Missionary 
Society, that takes no second rank when judged 
7 the good that is being done. Let all our peo- 
ple visit it, commend it, support it. 





AN AMUSING INCIDENT. 


LAFLIN UNIVERSITY, Orangeburg, South 
Carolina, is a school established for the 
higher education of colored youth. It is the 
ambition of many impecunious colored families 
to send one, at least, of their numerous children 
to this great institution of learning. 

It has recently been brought to notice that a 
family by the name of Washington had named 
one of its nine children “Claflin University.” 
One of the teachers called a few days ago to as- 
tain more fully the facts in the case, and was 
really sur that so small and unpretentious 
o —— cabin could contain so great an insti- 
tution. 

‘The teacher made bold to inquire why the 
had chosen to name one of their children “ Clat- 
lin University.” ‘ Well,” said the father, “ we 
have heard how much that school is doing for 
the elevation of our race, and we knew that we 
would never be able to send our children ther 
but,” pointing to a dark-skinned, obright- 
eyed, roguish fellow sitting in the corner of the 





fire-place, “‘this boy had such a fine head on 
bim we just thought we would name him Cia; 
lin University and trust the Lord that in somo 
way be might get there. We want to make hj), 
a preacher,” and the big tears rolled down } 
face for joy. Claflin University Washingt 
must be educated. 





Afier a Day’s Hard Work 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


it make: a delicious drink, and relieves fatigae a 
depression. A grateful tonic. 





Acknowledgment for Famine Sufferers 


Previously acknowledged, 
Easthampton, Mass., 
Northampton, Mass., 5.m 
“ Friend,” 1 0 
Winthrop, Mass., Junior League, . 4 0 
South Sudbury, Mass., Junior League, 1.00 
East Maine Conference Collection, 
Belfast, Me., 9 0 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 8t., 
St. Albans, Vt., Sunday-school, 
Dorchester, Mass., 400 
C. M. R., Nashua, N.H., 

* Friend,” Manchester, N. H., 
Mrs. A. M. R., Lynn, Mass., 300 
Athol, Mass., 
Wilmington, Vt., 
Brockton, Mass , 27.3 
“ Friend,” Portland, Me., 

H. FP. F., South Londonderry, Vt., 

St. Mark’s, Brookline, Mass., 

Woburn, Mass., G. G. 8. and Mrs. T. T. L., 
P. J. W., Tremont St., Boston, Mass., 

“ Friend,” 

Dorchester, Mass., 

Hyde Park, Mass., 

Baker Memorial, Dorchester, Mass., 
Mrs. H., Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass., 
E.G. G., Lisbon Falls, Me., 

“ Friend,” 

M. E. H., 

G. B. H., Rumford Falls, Me., 

Niantic, Conn., 6.06 
Manchester, N.H., First Ch., 

Haverhill, Mass., Grace, Juaior League, 
Milford, Mass., 

North Brookfield, Mass., 

Hudson, Mass., 

Williamsville, Vt., 

G. M. P., Brookline, Mass., 

Oxford, Mass., 

Mrs. D. B. B., Fitzwilliam, N. H., 
Patten, Me., Sunday-school, 6.00 
Newport, R. 1., First, 

New Bedford, Mass., Pleasant St. Jun. League, 
South Paris, Me., 

New London, Conn., 

Norway, Me, 

Newton Centre, Mass., Mission Band, 

L. H., Putnam, Conn., 

Melrose, Mass., M. 1. H., 

Merrimacport, Mass., Junior League, 
Amesbury, Mass., 


$664 09 


Danforth, Me., Mission Band, 5.00 
Lebanon, N. H., Ep. and Jun. Leagues, 11.00 
Lawrence, Mass., 2.00 

Total, $1,067 20 


Mary S&S. Hour, Treasurer 
4 Berwick Park, Boston, Mass. 
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EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK. 


OuR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ENTITLED “BABIES” SHOULD 










SENT ON APPLICATION, 





wear, and as a result of a fortunate 
purebase by us, you can get them here 
at almost one-third price! 
LADIBS’ HEAVY ALL-SILK GLOVES, self em- 
broidered backs, guaranteed perfect ftsing, 
t 


colors tan, slate, pearl and navy, worth 
a pair, special price, 


only 19c., pair. 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled. 





Wri. S. BUTLER & CO., 
Millinery, Dry and Fancy Goods, 
90 TO 98 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


sss sees 









Driveway. 


Steam GauGce & LANTERN Co's 
Tubular Globe Street Lamp 
is equal to the best gas light. 
Will not blow out, smoke, or 
freeze. Can be set by wick regu- 
lator to burn from four to sixteen 


hours. Is cheap, yet perfect. 


Burns four hours for one cent. 
Buy it of your dealer, He has it. or can 
get it if you insist. Send for our complete 


lamp catalogue. Mention this paper. 
GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 





Syracuse, N. Y. 











New YoRK CONDENSED MILK CO. New Yorn. 
BSS aE ee . f . . | 
4 
Silk Gloves ;|Bargains in Pianos 
Just what are wanted for summer FOR |THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Suitable for either Church or Sunday School Use 





IVERS & POND GRAND. Has been used 
little, but you would hardly know it. Is 
in splendid condition throughout. Rich, 
powerful tone, delightful action. Easily 


worth $500. Special price $300. 


IVERS & POND SQUARE. Almost new. 
Fall size, 7! octaves. Beautiful tone. Spe- 


| Cially adapted to Sunday School use, the 


player being able to look over the piano and 
see the school. This piano will give just as 
good satisfaction musically and will wear 
as well as the most expensive piano you 
can buy. Special price $175. 


IVERS & POND UPRIGHT. Oak case. 
Small size. 5's; octaves. Just the thing 
for Chapel or Sunday School use. Will last 
a lifetime and give good service to the end. 
Special price $150. 

We iuclude stool and cover, prepay rai!- 
way freights to New England points, ship 
subject to approval, and sellon Easy Pay- 
ments. If inconvenient to call, full partic- 
ulars by mail if you write. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO,, 


114 Boylston Street, - -~ ~~. * Boston. 
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